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By H. S. GARFIELD, M. D. 


URING the past year the periodi- 
cals devoted to field sports have 
given publication to discussions 

which, to me, have been both profitable 
and entertaining, accordingly as they 
have developed the proper spirit or en- 
gendered friction. I have derived more 
than ordinary diversion from the perusal 
of some articles in which the affirmation 
was advanced that the North American 
panther, cougar or, correctly, puma, nev- 
er exercised his vocal organs and, like- 
wise, was never definitely known to have 
slain a deer. The author assailed the 
alleged cry of the puma with a degree 
of energy suggestive of the generation 
of caloric, and ridicu'ed what he con- 
sidered a favorite delusion in the West, 
that the puma ever did or could over- 
come so active and powerful a quadru- 
ped as a deer. It appeared to me that 
he overestimated the strength of the 
deer and greatly discounted the courage, 
power and ferocity of the puma. Un- 
fortunately, after having eliminated veni- 
son from the ménu of the puma, he 
failed to substitute any other diet there- 
for. There are many of us who have 
grown up in the Far West who would 


be glad to receive further instruction 
concerning the puma’s food. He has 
not the carriage nor the disposition of a 
devourer of offal, for, everywhere else in 
nature, this creature has been clothed in 
the garb of the coward and sneak, as 
witness the vulture, the hyena and the 
coyote. Big of voice and little of cour- 
age. Possibly this animal was designed 
to subsist upon rabbits and wild-fowl. 
If so, Nature has c: mmitted errors in his 
make-up which she has not been guilty 
of elsewhere in creation, and I cease to 
wonder that he has been known to at- 
tack man when suffering from a condi- 
tion of starvation. The wonder is that 
he has not done so oftener. As a mat- 
ter of fact, these items of food are only 
casual incidents in his bill of fare. Pos- 
sibly, also, the puma may have evoluted 
into his present form for the express 
purpose cf subsisting upon frogs, beetles 
and angleworms, but it will be a some- 
what difficult task for any man from 
New York, or elsewhere, to ram this 
theory into any Western man’s think 
tank, It does not appear from his form, 
habits or habitat that he subsists upon 
fish, crows, blue jays or chipmunks. 
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Then, what in thunder does he live 
upon, anyhow? Is there anything else 
that the writers alluded to have, definite- 
ly, known him to kill and devour? If 
so, trot it out. 

His near relative, the cheetah, is a fa- 
mous hunter of deer and quadrupeds of 
_ equal size, habits and strength, and the 
cheetah is no match for the puma in 
size, courage or power. Nature makes 
no mistakes in her adaptations of means 
to ends. She does not construct a rat 
catcher upon a scale and with an equip- 
ment of claws and teeth fit to overcome 
an ox. The Indians of the West are 
unanimous in the statement that the 
puma is a persistent and successful hunt- 
er of deer. These people are not sur- 
passed in their knowledge of the habits 
of the various wild creatures of the West, 
with which they have co-existed from 
age primeval. The puma has trod the 
same ‘range with the deer forever and 
has never diverted his quest of them, as 
a principal objective, until forced to do 
so by their scarcity or tempted to vary 
his diet by the proximity and ease of 
capture of the domestic animals intro- 
duced by man. When deer are scarce 
and wary he finds it more convenient to 
take a colt, calf, sheep or pig and this 
marauding habit has often brought him 
into violent and fatal contact with the 
rancher’s savage, keen-nosed dogs and 
the contents of his unerring rifle. 

It is one thing to write plausibly and 
skillfully concerning these animals upon 
the basis of four or five short expedi- 
tions into their country, made during the 
last two decades. It is quite another 
thing to grow up in a region infested 
with them, to suffer from their depreda- 
tions, to wage an exterminating warfare 
against them and finally wrest the coun- 
try from their sway after a death hunt 
covering nearly a score of years. I have 
had dogs disemboweled by them which 
I would have backed for any sum to 
pull down any deer that walked on four 
legs. The first puma I ever killed, sin- 
gle-handed, was jumped from the lacer- 
ated carcass of a doe, by my dogs, while 
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hunting in the vicinity of Mount Rainier, 
Washington, in the early winter of 1877. 
My two big red deerhounds, Rover and 
Johnnie, gave him one of the greatest 
runs for his pelt that I have ever wit- 
nessed. He was a very hard customer, 
but the dogs of those days were hard 
customers also and Rover and Johnnie 
worked on his flanks with such desper- 
ate energy that they landed him in the 
upper branches of a large oak tree, with- 
in 600 yards of the starting point. Both 
dogs were very severely, but not fatally, 
torn in this frightful mix-up. The ball 
from my Springfield ‘‘needle gun” en- 
tered his brain one inch from the ear, 
yet, despite this rapidly fatal shot, he 
landed on the ground back down, all 
four claws working convulsively and in- 
flicted two or three additional gashes 
upon the dogs before life was extinct. 
The dogs were over confident at this 
period and had not yet become well 
versed in cougar hunting. They closed 
with him the instant he touched the 
ground and could not be induced to let 
go until all signs of life were gone. This 
specimen measured nearly eight feet 
from tip to tip. A light snow had fallen 
during the latter part of the previous 
night—what we call “a nice tracking 
snow.” I called my dogs a little before 
daylight and ascended a ridge about 
two miles away, where I knew were 
some much-used deer trails. On the 
summit, my dogs gave tongue and 
rushed into a second growth fir thicket 
nearby. Instantly the puma came out 
with a bound as though he had been 
projected from a catapult and made off 
into a swale at the bottom of the ridge, 
with the dogs at his breech and raising 
the fur at every jump. In the brush, at 
the bottom of the swale, he came to bay 
for a moment and I feared from the 
sounds that he was killing my dogs. I 
advanced on the run, with rifle cocked, 
ready for a quick shot, but was much 
relieved to see him break cover again 
and make another run for it with the 
dogs still hard upon his flanks and ply- 
ing him in a manner which I have never 
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seen surpassed. After skinning the puma 
I returned to the doe where an examina- 
tion revealed the fact that she had been 
very recently killed as her body was not 
yet fully stiffened. Her tracks, ascend- 
ing the ridge, were plainly visible and 
fresh. She had come up on the game 
trail and had attempted to pass beneath 
a leaning oak which overhung the path. 
Here her tracks ceased save some scat- 
tering ones mingled with those of the 
puma in the snow, where a violent strug- 
gle had taken place beneath the tree. 
No tracks of the puma could be found 
save those just mentioned and some 
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time and was teaching a backwoods 
school 35 miles south of Olympia, 
Washington. During my stay at this 
district there was a barn raising at the 
place where I lodged. The neighbors 
assembled on a Saturday, erected the 
log walls and put on the roof. The 
gable ends of the barn were open from 
the upper log to the apex of the roof. 
This space was later to be filled with 
hay. That night the work team was 
tied in the new barn. One of them was 
a mare with a colt two or three weeks 
foaled. At dusk a puma approached 
the clearing and passed half round it, 
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THE PUMA OR MOUNTAIN LION. 


Showing an accurately mounted specimen in the Smithsonian Institution at Washington, D. C. 





leading from the tree to the thicket. 
The marks in the snow from tree to 
thicket indicated that he had advanced 
backwards towards the thicket, dragging 
the deer as he went. The doe’s jugular 
was severed and some flesh torn from 
one ham and loin. She was such a deer 
as would dress about 100 lbs. The 
reading of this “‘sign’’ was easy. The 
puma had ascended the tree before the 
snowfall. The deer had come after it 
ceased and had been leaped upon as she 
passed beneath the tree. 

I was a youth of seventeen at this 


just within the timber line, emitting at 
intervals the strange, half human cry of 
which he has been denied the posses- 
sion. Our pack of dogs, seven in num- 
ber, including my two, took his trail and 
ran him off about a half mile without 
bringing him to tree. In some way he 
eluded them. About an hour before 
daylight the next morning we were 
aroused by an awful uproar near the 
barn. Horses neighing and kicking, 
cows and calves bawling and rushing to 
and fro and dogs tearing and fighting in 
a frightful manner. Before we could get 
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out the sounds had receded into the 
timber and here another dreadful scrim- 
mage took place which soon ceased and 
was followed by the heavy trailing bay 
of the hounds as the pack passed down 
the edge of the clearing and over the 
ridge two miles away. 

The colt lay dead in the edge of the 
timber next the barn. His throat was 
cut and neck broken. The puma had 
entered the barn over one of the open 
gable ends and taken the colt back over 
this barrier, eight feet high. We secured 
some matches, a lantern, an axe, a sup- 
ply of ammunition and hurried toward 
the ridge where we had last heard the 
dogs. Once on its crest the dogs could 
be clearly hard in a swamp a half mile 
away and their voices said “‘treed.’”’ We 
found him in a big cedar and my com- 
panion shot him out by the light of a 
fire of pitch knots just as dawn was 
breaking. 

In the early days, when puma were 
numerous on Puget Sound, I can testify 
that they owned and made use of two 
vocal sounds. The first was the dis- 
tressful cry often given at dusk when 
the animal was skirting a clearing just 
within the timber line. This cry was 
like the wailing of a lost child or a 
woman wandering demented. It was 
changeable in volume, now high, now 
low and plaintive, now almost sobbing. 
I have heard the house cat make a sim- 
ilar sound though less in volume. It 
was not an unusual sound to hear in 
those days and there was no difference 
of opinion then among whites or Indians 
as to what manner of animal was the 
author of those cries. It was my for- 
tune, when fifteen years of age, to see 
the puma in the act of making this cry. 
The possibility of my youthful fears dis- 
torting a wild cat into a puma is elimi- 
nated by the fact that a pack of hounds 
was put upon the spot indicated by me 
within 20 minutes and the puma trailed 
and shot less than two miles away. Be- 
sides, we boys of fifteen in those days 
carried guns, had little fear of “var- 
mints,” and, speaking for myself, were 
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more accurate of sight and more speedy 
with trigger then than now. The other 
sound made by the puma is a low whine 
or whimper, half canine, half feline in 
tone. It can only be heard to the dis- 
tance of a few rods and is given around 
the camp-fire or cabin on cold winter 
nights when the animal is driven by 
straits of hunger to unwonted boldness 
of approach in its urgent quest for food. 
I have not actually seen the puma in 
the act of giving this whine but evidence 
in the matter is susceptible of but one 
interpretation. On two occasions, which 
I well remember, while camped in the 
snow in a locality much frequented by 
deer and puma, I have had a number of 
these animals lingering about my camp- 
fire, just beyond the radius of light and 
whimpering in this way throughout a 
greater part of the night. Not having 
any dogs with me upon these occasions 
I could not drive them away nor did 
they approach close enough to justify 
an attempt to kill them. The attraction 
in both instances was doubtless the scent 
of some fine deer which were suspended 
near by. It was not a pleasant experi- 
ence, though I did not consider the situ- 
ation very dangerous. The most care- 
ful examination of the snow on the 
mornings afterward failed to reveal the 
presence of any but puma tracks in the 
vicinity. 

During the period of which I write I 
hunted much—alone, in company with 
other white men, and with Indians. 
Among these I never found any one to 
disagree with me concerning this cry 
and whine of the puma. Many of them 
related experiences similar to mine. I 
do not know whether the Colorado, New 
Mexico or California puma ever makes 
these sounds. I can only speak of the 
animal as I have known him in Wash- 
ington, Oregon and British Columbia. I 
presume he has been known to do so in 
the early days when he roamed those 
regions more at will and suffered less 
molestation from hunters and their dogs. 
During the past twenty years I have not 
heard the puma give either of these 
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sounds, though I have often, during that 
period, found their fresh “sign” in my 
vicinity while hunting. I am unable to 
account for this silence, except upon the 
theory that long contact with the dan- 
gers of encroaching civilization has 
taught the puma the value of keeping 
his mouth shut. Also, I have not 
camped in the snow in the puma coun- 
try for many years and have not, there- 
fore, been in a position to renew the ex- 
periences of earlier years so far as they 
relate to the lesser sound described. I 





At one time I was certain that I heard 
a fearful combat between pumas. I was 
hunting and fishing at a favorite lake in 
Western Washington and had pitched 
my tent in a little dell near the mouth 
of the single small creek which entered 
it. My good friends, Rover and Johnnie, 
were with me, but I had chained them 
up to prevent heedless running of deer, 
which were very numerous in that lo- 
cality. The next morning, while I was 
still in my blankets, there arose about 


300 yards distant, the most diabolical 








““A persistent and successful hunter of deer."’ 





have had them “using’’ near me during 
my summer hunts, but, as I have already 
said, they have uttered no sound audible 
tome. All other varieties of wild game 
have learned something from their con- 
tact with man. Why not the puma? 
I have never heard the puma scream as 
stated by some writers. Even when 
hard pressed and worried to frenzy by 
dogs, he has always, in my experience 
with him, made his last fight in silence. 
I am not, however, prepared to say that 
he never screams simply because I have 
never heard it. 





medley of screams and yowls I ever 
heard in the woods or elsewhere. 


‘“At once there rose so wild a yell 
Within that dark and narrow dell, 
As all the fiends from heaven, that fell, 
Had raised the banner cry of hell.”’ 


My first impulse was to prepare to 
sell my life as dearly as possible. My 
next, to liberate the dogs which were 
straining at their chains and whining 
with eagerness to get into the fight. 
They arrived at the seat of the trouble 
in a remarkably brief space of time and 
put a very abrupt stop to the proceed- 
ings. There was an instant of silence, 
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then a lot of spits and splutters mingled 
with a yell or two from the dogs and 
finally the incessant roar from the 
hounds in different directions —indicat- 
ing that they had separated and that each 
was close upon the heels of his game. 
Rover was always the speedier of the 
two and in this instance, also, was the 
first to bring his “critter” to tree. It 
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By SALLIE 


O SOONER had Se- 
rena and I concluded 
to go down into south- 
ern Missouri for an 
outing, than we began 
making excuses to 
salve our consciences 
and satisfy our friends 
as to our sanity: First, 
we wanted to buy 

=} some of the cheap 

| land in the so-much- 
advertised Land of the 

Big Red Apple; sec- 

ond, to satisfy a fad of 

Serena’s, we wanted 

to hunt for ginseng in 

its natural habitat; 
third, we wanted to 
penetrate the moun- 
tain fastnesses and meet the primitive in- 
habitants before the commonplace hand 
of progress had fashioned them all over 
in a likeness of other people; and, lastly, 

I wanted to find some of the old-fash- 

ioned hickory split baskets which I used 

to see in my childhood. (These baskets 
are crude but quaint and are valuable be- 
cause the art of making them is almost 

a lost one.) So, after conducting a scat- 

tering course of correspondence with the 

county surveyors of several counties, we 
finally decided on Taney—one of the 
southern tier of counties bordering on 
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proved to be a very large male cata- 
mount, which I shot, and then followed 
about a half-mile up the creek, where 
Johnnie had brought his case to a focus. 
His game was another big male cata- 
mount. This is the nearest I ever came 
to hearing a puma scream—merely a 
heated discussion between bob-cats in 
the cool of the morning. 


THE OZARK MOUNTAINS. 
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Arkansas. Taney has never had a rail- 
road, and must be, we thought, as ele- 
mental as any place to be found. To be 
sure, an enterprising real estate agent of 
Mountain Grove, the State fruit experi- 
ment station about 75 miles north, in- 
sisted that we would make the mistake 
of our lives if we did not come there. 
He vaunted the progressiveness of the 
people who had settled there: ‘‘ Hustlers 
from the word go—not, like the native 
Missourians, shiftless and lazy.” Being 
Missouri born myself, I naturally resent- 
ed this, and Serena (who is a New 
Englander) was good enough to agree 
with me that we were not looking for 
hustlers, because the hustlers of our 
adopted State (Kansas) took a back seat 
to nobody. 

We left the main road at Springfield 
and took a short line to Chadwick, a dis- 
tance of 80 miles south. From there 
we were to go by stage to Forsyth, the 
county seat, and really the only town in 
Taney. The country commences to 
grow picturesque on the way from 
Springfield south, but the journey, made 
by a mixed train, is tiresome. We 
stopped long at Galloway—a town made 
interesting by a lake and small river 
having its source in a spring which is- 
sues from a cave. A lady who lives in 


G. told us that the cave was a cold stor- 
age place for the people, who brought 
their sweet and Irish potatoes from miles 
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around and stored them there in winter, 
the temperature keeping them perfectly. 
The appetizing country dinner, at Chad- 
wick, of hot corn bread, fried chicken 
and real honey, was a recompense for 
the tedious trip as well as a fortification 
against the 25-mile drive which we were 
to endure. 
Oh! that rough, mountainous ride, 
after twenty-two hours on the train! 
The novelty balanced the jolting—for a 


of the story, which it is just as well to 
tell here. The declivities that we rat- 
tled down and then toiled up again 
seemed delightfully perilous, accustomed 
as we were to the level monotony of 
Kansas. Many times the road was like 
a long, rough stone stairway. We 
learned enough by the experience to 
make our return trip a joy. This stage 
has three seats. Going down, two men 
(who evidently had made the trip before) 
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while; but for seven miles short of our 
destination we were tossed and buffeted 
about in despairing silence. Enthusi- 
asm and a determination to make the 
best of everything had by that time 
reached the limit and we could only 
wait the end, when, bruised and broken 
as from the rack, we ate our belated sup- 
per at Forsyth and tumbled into bed. - 
But there is another side to this part 


had ensconsed themselves in the middle 
seat, leaving the back one, just over the 
wheels, for Serena and I to bump and 
slide about in. The day before we were 
to return, we went secretly to the driver 
and “‘induced”’ him to call for us first, 
so that we might have the coveted place. 
During the return trip we apologized for 


all the maledictions, spoken and thought, 


that we had been guilty of. The way 
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was not rough; it was not tiresome; it 
was not long but all too short. An early 
June morning through a leafy forest, the 
air filled with the fragrance of the cedar, 
the sassafras and the blossom of the 
wild grape! The exhilarating view from 
the tops of the high ridges! Miles and 
miles of blue-green forests billowing be- 
neath us, with here and yonder a glimpse 
of golden yellow wheat! The glimmer 
of silver ribbons, which, when we reached 
them, proved to be clear and sparkling 
creeks. We cross Swan Creek nine 
times, knee and hub deep; the gravel 
bottom so clean that the water is not 
discolored. In the deeper pools we can 
see fish ten inches long, water snakes, 
and occasionally a turtle as through a 
clean glass. But here we are on the re- 
turn, when we are only just arrived in 
Forsyth. 

The landlord of our little hotel is a 
rough Izaak Walton. Perhaps, though, 
the Gentle Angler merely wrote pretty 
things about fishing. Our host is a true 
fisherman who has found his vocation. 
Though full of years and avoirdupois, he 
spends most of his time on the river 
which skirts the town. Beautiful White 
River! It cools and makes glad many 
miles of South Missouri and Arkansas 
—pouring, at last, its clean and whole- 
some waters into the turgid bosom of 
the Mississippi. At this point it is deep 
and swift and mighty enough, during the 
spring rise, to allow large boats. There 
is not a bridge in Taney County. Pas- 
sengers are ferried across the river. The 
creeks are forded when the water is low. 
When they are full from the spring 
freshets, people ‘‘go ’round over the 
mountains.” The détour makes only a 
matter of 10 or 12 miles difference and 
time is no object to the people down 
here. Why should they strive for time 
saving when there is plenty and to 
spare? The “hustlers” have called these 
people lazy. Why should they hurry? 
The conditions of the country make the 
people indifferent to progress. Living is 
easy. The streams are full of fish, the 
woods teeming with the smaller game 
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and wild berries. You can buy 160 
acres of ground for the price of a town 
lot. To stock it modestly, you begin 
by buying a female pig and turning it 
loose to forage for itself. By and bye 
that pig returns: your stock is increased 
10 or 12-fold without effort or expense 
to you. You plant a peach seed ora 
small apple tree, sometimes in soil so 
stony you cannot see the earth, and the 
red clay sub-soil together with the sun 
and the Ozark ozone combine to make 
the most delicious fruit you ever tasted. 

Living is idyllic here. The people are 
markedly moral and friendly—although, 
unlike most rural communities, not 
strongly religious. There are but six 
churches in Taney County and these 
built during the last 15 years. Not 
only are there no bridges, but not a 
pound of ice, a lemon, nor a negro can 
be found in the county. But ice-cool 
springs gush from every side and feed 
the numerous everlasting springs. It is 
always safe to dig for water, even on the 
top of the mountains. One is sure to 
uncover the way to a living fountain, 
waiting to bless its liberator. 

We loitered about the town for sever- 
al days, reveling in the luxury of new 
experiences. Forsyth has 300 people. 
This census may include the ubiquitous 
town cow and pig. We saw, one day, 
stretched out in the street in front of 
the millinery store, a sow, with five of 
her young hanging with luxurious grunts 
at the maternal fount, while five other 
unlucky ones stood by squealing their 
disgust. There is, however, some cul- 
ture and considerable wealth. We saw 
some elegant pianos. We did not hear 
any one play on them. One link to the 
outside world followed us. A phono- 
graph, which ground out “ Dolly Grey” 
and ‘Under the Bamboo Tree” in a 
strident tenor voice, was opera‘ed daily 
on the porch opposite the hotel. 

A mineral craze—lead and zinc may be 
picked up on every hillside—has sent 
the prices of land up in this vicinity. 
The Missouri Pacific Railroad is build- 
ing a line through the southwest part of 
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the county, so that interest centers there 
— though several thousand acres of 
Government land on the eastern ranges 
may yet be had for homesteading or 
bought at $1.25 an acre. Sheep and 
Angora goats are an important industry. 
Of the hogs, it is facetiously said that 
good owners corral them once a month 
to sharpen their noses, so that they may 
easily reach under the stones for the 
tender bits of mast. We saw none of 
the true razorbacks, nor did we see, 
though we heard of them, any of the fa- 
mous breed of Texas hogs which does 
not divide the hoof. 

Taking the description of several 
pieces of land, Serena and I engaged a 
buggy and a pair of rugged, 
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lin, and we meant on our return to stop 
there and learn more about it. This 
may be a good place to tell that we 
were disappointed in our quest. There 
were no ginseng gardens there nor ever 
had been ; they are at Columbus, Tennes- 
see, The Chinese American Ginseng 
Company simply had a printing office at 
Joplin for the dispensing of “hot air’ to 
credulous faddists. There is, however, 
one of the most important farms in the 
country in Texas County. Mr. Millard 
has an acre and a half valued at $100,- 
ooo. It is said that there are individual 
roots in his collection worth $10,000. 
The wealthy Chinese (the sole buyers of 
ginseng) are willing to pay enormous 





scrawny ponies to drive out 
into the country for a few 
days. We were well instruct- 
ed as to direction and cau- 
tioned not to leave the well 
travelled roads unless we had 
local guidance. We were to 
stop for the first night at 
Lawton’s, whose place was 13 
miles from Forsyth. 

We made easy travelling 
the first day, stopping to ex- 
plore every cool and shady 
north-side hill for ginseng and 
asking for direction at every 
place we came to, as much for 
acquaintance as forinstruction. 
Indeed, all of them gave us different ad- 
vice about the distance to Lawton’s. 
Some of the women rarely leave home 
and when they happen to know the road, 
they know it by use, and are unable to 
describe any of the landmarks. 

We found a few ginseng plants, some 
of them in bloom. It is so industriously 
hunted by the native ‘‘sang” diggers 
during the late summer that it is almost 
extinct except in the most remote places. 
Serena has a fad for ginseng culture—in 
theory—and wanted to see it growing 
before embarking in the difficult busi- 
ness of its cultivation. She had been 
reading a lot of literature from the Chin- 
ese American Ginseng Company at Jop- 
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sums for large and peculiarly shaped 
roots. Mr. Millard keeps a night and a 
day watchman, for fear some one should 
be tempted to drop in and relieve him 
in a half hour or so of several thousand 
dollars’ worth of the precious plant. 

We reached Lawton’s about sundown 
and were refreshed (?) by a supper of hot, 
yellow biscuit, fried bacon and muddy 
coffee. How any one can manage the 
result achieved with flour, soda and good 
buttermilk, is past the comprehension of 
even an average cook. We were very 
tired when we went to bed in the one 
room upstairs, but the occupants which 
had already preémpted the bed were 
very hungry. About 12 o’clock Serena 
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bounced out, saying: “I can’t stand this 
any longer,” and she began rummaging 
in her satchel for matches. I sat on 
the bed, sleepily nodding and rubbing 
the back of my neck (this being the point 
of attack of these disgusting insects), when 
suddenly Serena screamed “A snake! a 
snake!”’ and simultaneously a bell (hung 
on a pole outside and used to call the 
workmen to meals) began to ring vio- 
lently. 

“It was winding round my ankles,” 
screeched Serena, plumping herself back 
into bed. 

There was a commotion in the room 
below and the voice of Mrs. L. called up 
the stairs: ‘‘What’s the matter up thar? 
What did you-’uns ring the bell fur?” 

To our excited explanations, there 
presently rose in view the towsled head 
of Mrs. L., surrounded by a halo from a 
smoking kerosenelamp. “Snakes? Why, 
lawzee! I'll jest lay ye got twisted up in 
that bell rope. Couldn’t any snake git 
up here.” 

She proved to be right. The rope 
from the bell was passed through the 
one window and a hole in the floor to the 
room below, to give it ‘‘purchase”’ Mrs. 
L. explained. Serena had doubtless 
looped it round her foot. Imagination 
and fright increased the entanglement, 
while her wild efforts at release and leap 
into bed caused the furious ringing of 
the bell. We begged our hostess to 
leave the lamp with us, and we spent the 
remainder of the night mainly in a still 
hunt. 

Leaving our buggy at Lawton’s, we 
put saddles on our ‘‘critters” and ‘‘took 
out’ over the mountains, to look at 80 
acres which we had on our list. At noon 
we made a find that filled our ideal of 
the picturesque and primitive—a moun- 
taineer’s cabin not yet invaded by the 
cheap conveniences of civilization. We 
ate cornbread baked in the old-fashioned 
iron oven with three legs and an iron 
cover on which coals are heaped. The 
meal was water-ground and the bread 
sweet as a nut. A cave spring-house 
held the butter and milk cool and fresh. 


We partook of fried chicken that was 
alive and saucy when we stopped and 
smoking on a platter an hour later. Cool 
buttermilk completed our luncheon. The 
house was a two-roomed one, with a big 
fireplace in each end. 

During our rest here my attention was 
called to a blue-and-white home-woven 
spread on the bed. The lady of the 
house showed me three others, the work 
of her own hands. Serena trembled with 
excitement when I asked if we might buy 
one. 

“Oh, well, I dunno. I ain’t carin’ to 
sell ary one of em. A man come along 
once and offered me five dollars for one. 
Ef you-all are willin’ to pay six, you can 
have it.” 

Guiltily concealing my eagerness, I 
hastened to count out the money, and 


became the possessor of a unique piece 


of workmanship. Only now and then, 
in the most remote districts, will you find 
the loom in use. Cheap manufactured 
goods have taken the place of the linsey- 
woolsey, the jeans and the homespun 
linen, that were good for years of wear. 

It was this woman’s brother who made 
the baskets we wanted. At her direction 
we ‘“‘took out” again across the moun- 
tain by a still more obscure road than 
we had yet found. Our destination was 
“three miles on yan side of Bull Creek”’ 
and by a way long to be remembered. 
Those ponies humped themselves like 
camels up the steep hillsides and clung 
to the sidling roads round the mountain 
like squirrels circling a tree. In places 
where the path was so dimly indicated 
that we were in a panic for fear of being 
lost, we tore our handkerchiefs in strips 
and tied them to the bushes as a guide 
for our return, We found the basket- 
making family reserved and suspicious 
of our visit, until we told the man we 
had dined with his sister, who sent us. 
That two women should ride several 
miles over a strange road just to buy 
common “feed baskets’’ was something 
to be wondered at. They had only two 
small ones on hand; these we bought 
and engaged a dozen more to be brought 
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to Forsyth and sent us by express. The 
basket makers also make, altogether by 
hand, the real old hickory chairs. These 
chairs are duplicated now at the facto- 
ries, but the commercial product lacks 
durability and character. 

It was on the occasion of another trip 
that we found 160 acres of land which 
filled in every particular our desire. Ly- 
ing on the top and sloping sides of a no- 
ble ridge covered with a dense forest of 
black and white and red oak, hickory 
and a few walnut trees, it gives us all the 
timber we shall ever need. Forming a 
background for the log house and out 
buildings which are in the clearing and 
20 acres in cultivation, is a fine clump of 
cedars. Three everlasting springs be- 
long to the place, and White River 


washes the western boundary. Across 
the river lie the green forests of Stone 
County; while, away to the south, we 
can see against the dim horizon the blue 
range of the Boston Mountains in Ar- 
kansas. We made arrangements to buy 
this place at $2.00 an acre. The young 
couple who had homesteaded it were 
grown tired of the isolation and longed 
again for the flats of “Illinoy.” Here 
Serena and I stopped for several weeks, 
growing more and more in love with our 
possessions, and here we will build that 
which we have dreamed of—a refuge, 
where, every summer, we may fly to our 
own mountain and stream. Already our 
envious friends are pleading to be al- 
lowed to come in with us and form a 
small colony. 


OUR CAMP IN THE HIGH SIERRAS. 


By MARTIN MONSEN. 


CAMPING-OUT trip in the rough- 
est part of the Sierras during the 
summer of 1902 converted me from 

the mistaken idea, which so many sports- 
men have, that camp life can only be en- 
joyed to its fullest extent when the wo- 
men and children are left at home—on 
the supposition that they can not adapt 
themselves to and enjoy Nature in her 
roughness like men. In fact, in this 
party the weaker sex was in the major- 
ity and it consisted by their camp names 
as follows: Mother, Bee, Bick, Hike and 
Partner (the two last-named being my 
wife and our 6-year-old daughter) and 
the writer. Some of us had had consid- 
erable experience in camping out, and 
when, one July morning at 4 o’clock, we 
left Sacramento for a 100 mile drive to 
the Silver Creek country in El Dorado 
County, we had as nearly a perfect outfit 
as careful planning could create. We 
knew what kind of roads we were to trav- 
el and the very best of vehicles would 
not be any too good. Ours consisted 


of a strong covered spring wagon with 4 
mountain horses, driven by the owner 
(an old mountaineer), a buckboard anda 
mule. Our provisions and wearing ap- 
parel (proportionately divided between 
the two wagons) were brought down to 
a minimum. The four-horse team and 
driver were engaged to take us in and re- 
turn for us in six weeks. The mule and 
buckboard were to carry “ Bick” and the 
writer back to town, as our businesses 
did not permit of our staying the entire 
six weeks. By the way, that mule was 
the only interrogation in our entire out- 
fit. Nobody seemed to know anything 
about her, as she had dropped in from 
Idaho a day or two before our departure. 
On our trying her the previous evening, 
she acted very strangely—seeming to be 
horrified at the sight of her own shadow 
against the electric lights and stubborn- 
ly refusing to cross car tracks, etc. How- 
ever, her owner assured us that “Becca” 
was not used to city life, that she was one 
of the few good girls who stay home 
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evenings and had never before even seen 
her own shadow on a moonlight night. 
Although he assured us that she would 

2 in better condition on arrival at our 
destination than the four horses, he did 
not say anything about in what condition 
she would deliver the goods and we had 
our doubts until her face was turned once 
more toward her mountain home, after 
which we had no grounds for complaint. 
She was a jewel—eager to leave city life 
far behind. But all of us were anxious 
to reach the cool mountain whose snow- 
capped peaks were beckoning us to leave 
the hot, dusty Sacramento Valley, and 
we succeeded in reaching the foothills for 
lunch. Then followed the upward and 
still upward climb, among ever changing 
scenery—giving us a delightful foretaste 
of the glories to come. Two of our party, 
who could by no means have stood a 
good physical examination, commenced 
to show signs of the mountain healer’s 
work and gladly walked the steepest hills 
to make the work easier for the horses. 
Evening found us in good spirits outside 
of El Dorado—an old historic mining 
camp. We pitched our camp a mile or 
two beyond, along a beautiful mountain 
stream, and, as it was growing dark, each 
one hastened to find a comfortable place 
for bed. Then our first meal before the 
camp-fire. Then some difficulties in find- 
ing our respective bunks in the darkness. 
Then everybody turned in. Then some 
remarks as to the newness of things from 
this and that part of the camp. Then, with 
the exception of the song of the nearby 
creek and the steady “Crop! crop!” of 
the horses still feeding, everything was 
quiet and I thought that our little band 
were well along in their travels to the 
Land of Nod. However, my meditations 
on this glorious experience were sudden- 
ly interrupted by a yell from one of the 
hammocks—“ Bear! coyote in camp!” 
This showed me that I was not the only 
one who had been meditating, and when 
I reached the scene every member of our 
party was lined up in the dull light of a 
smouldering camp-fire before the grub 
box, where the beast had been seen. On 
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investigation, some meat, left out for 
breakfast, was missing. It looked bad, 
but I could not understand how Lad (my 
collie pup that I had left tied a few rods 
away) would allow visitors to enter camp 
without some signal. However, the prob- 
lem was soon explained by Mr. Lad him- 
self appearing on the scene licking his 
chops, wagging his tail, and—minus his 
collar. Tableau 1—Silence, followed by 
a roar of laughter. Tableau 2—Lad’s 
master (with one hand holding him by 
the long mane and with the other raising 
a stick, ready to strike); Mother from be- 
hind preventing the blow from landing 
and calling out, ‘‘I forgot to give him his 
supper.” Tableau 3— Reconciliation. 
Whether Lad was guilty or ‘not, I have 
to this day been unable to ascertain, but 
we were given an object lesson on the 
folly of leaving meat at tempting places 
around camp. 

The next morning found the camp astir 
at sunrise. A refreshing bath in the clear, 
cool brook; a hurried breakfast, and off 
went the most enthusiastic band ever 
seen. But we must hurry, as we have 
made but a third of our journey, and, to 
avoid the noonday heat, we had decided 
to make the hardest drives in the cool of 
the morning and evening. We made a 
few miles beyond Placerville (the county 
seat of El Dorado County) by noon and 
halted in a beautiful oak grove. Here the 
writer introduced his camp stew of ba- 
con, potatoes and onions with a couple of 
doves and a cottontail thrown in, which 
by at least three good chefs was pro- 
nounced a success. Of course it was 
good and some were reminded of Moth- 
er’s cooking; yet I believe such a dish 
would not have been appreciated in any 
of the homes represented. And here let 
me say, regarding Mother’s cooking: it 
was not so much her ability as a cook as 
that keen appetite, created by the out- 
door life of our plays and rambles in 
those happy childhood days that made 
her dishes so wonderful. Once more we 
were all a lot of children—absorbing that 
best of tonics which only can be had by 
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seeking it in the open air, particularly in 
the woods and mountains. 

During the afternoon we entered the 
old Lake Tahoe road—formerly a toll 
road and on which much travel was done 
in the early days before the railroad was 
built by way of Truckee; it was then the 
only good road crossing the mountains 
to the Eastern States; now it is used by 
miners, lumbermen and campers only. 
Bick remembered faintly his coming 














and an abundance of wild flowers. The 
bird-life was also changing more and 
more from that of the valley and Bick 
was constantly kept busy with his field 
glass making new discoveries among 
birds and flowers. The scenery was 
grand. We were following a ridge, from 
whence mountain peaks, some snow clad, 
could be seen in all directions. A thou- 
sand feet below, the South Fork of the 
American River wound its way like a 











A Good Fishing Place. 
A Portion of Our Cabin. 


An Accident. 
‘“*Partner"’ and ‘*Lad"’ at Work. 





over this road, when a child, with his 


.parents from the East. Every few miles 


wayside inns were found—some now 
abandoned—that in that elder day must 
have seen some lively times. 

We were now getting well into the 
Pine Belt, and the cells of our lungs, that 
had for so long a time been closed, 
opened their doors and were filled to their 


‘full capacity with the purest of mountain 


air, perfumed with the scent of the pine 


silver rope on a dark blanket. By even- 
ing we had descended to the stream’s 
level, where we found a splendid camp- 
ing place for the night. It had been a 
hard day’s drive, and all were tired and 
glad to turn in after a supper and short 
“after meeting” before the camp-fire. 
Before the sun had a fair chance to bid 
us Good Morning in the deep cajion, we 
were well on our way, the road now grad- 
ually leaving the mighty, roaring river 
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and hugging the steep bank until we 
reached Mr. Phelps’ place, where we also 
left the State Road, and from here on for 
16 miles there were but few places where 
any one was permitted to ride, as the 
teams had all they could do to pull the 
loads without us. As we proceeded, no 
wagon tracks were visible and the blazed 
pine trunks were our only guide. Some 
of the ridges we were crossing were very 
steep, and, although we had the very best 
of wagons, it seemed a wonder that there 
was no serious break-down. Only once, 
as we descended an almost perpendicu- 
lar incline, did the strain prove too much 
for the horses, and they lost control— 
the load pushing them against a tree 
trunk with the result of a broken pole. 
This would have proven a serious mat- 
ter for greenhorns, but Mr. Ham was 
equal to the occasion and in a very short 
time had hewn a new pole out of a young 
cedar. During the latter part of the 
journey we encountered more level 
ground. While it was grand to be able 
to look around as far as the eyes could 
reach, as we did the previous day, it 
seemed equally grand to travel for miles 
at a time through forests of majestic 
pines, cedars and tamarack that shut out 
the view everywhere. Many creeks and 
rivers had to be forded and many times 
the water came into the wagon boxes. 
But at last we reached Bullard’s summer 
stock ranch, presided over by one lonely 
keeper, who was to be our only neigh- 
bor for many miles around. Here our 
wagons had to be abandoned and our 
outfit sledded down to Silver Creek. It 
was dark when the last load was pulled 
to camp. Bick could not withstand the 
temptation of making the initial cast for 
trout, and, although ’twas very dark, he 
soon came in with enough brook beau- 
ties for the next day’s breakfast. Then, 
with the exception of the rushing waters 
of Silver Creek and the movements of 
the gigantic pines above us, everything 
was still. 

None of us arose withthe sun next 
morning and Sol had travelled far before 
he was able to awaken us to survey our 


summer home. Before us flowed beau- 
tiful Silver Creek, fed by ice-cold 
springs; while immediately from its 
banks the forest-covered mountains rose 
on either side. Among the tree trunks 
was plenty of second-growth brush—a 
splendid hiding place for grouse and 
mountain quail. In the open places wild 
strawberries were abundant and around 
the nearby springs were several mead- 
ows of 3 or 4 acres each, affording plen- 
ty of good feed for Becca as well as 
woodland flowers for decorative purposes. 

After we had seen Mr. Ham on his 
way home, we set to work fixing up 
camp. A 12x18 ft. shake cabin was 
used as a partial storehouse and bunk 
room. In front of this, under-a tall pine, 
we placed the camp stove, thus securing 
good draught and a handy place to put 
nails and shelves for dishes, etc. Tables 
and benches were easily manufactured 
from shakes and other split wood. In 
the centre of ‘‘the court” we arranged a 
good place for our camp-fire, for which 
we had an abundance of fuel. Our 
hammocks were stretched conveniently 
among the trees surrounding the court. 
A bubbling spring, besides furnishing us 
the purest water, also acted as our re- 
frigerator. When we sat down to our 
first dinner, consisting of pork and beans, 
trout, fried potatoes, coffee, and, last but 
not least, wild strawberries and cream, we 
looked at our creation and called it per- 
fect. You may wonder at the appear- 
ance of cream on our table; but we had 
made arrangements with Mr. Bullard to 
furnish all the fresh milk and butter we 
needed, and we had plenty of both at all 
times, although we had to “hike” for it 
three miles away. But already have I 
taken too much space, and so will not 
tell of the glorious time we had during 
our six-weeks stay in the wildest part of 
the Sierras. We were always “up and 
coming ’’—climbing nearby peaks, visit- 
ing the beautiful meadows for wild flow- 
ers, picking strawberries, hunting or fish- 
ing, all of them giving subjects for arti- 
cles much more interesting than this. 
But before closing will say that I never 
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A Hospitable Mountain Home. 


A Difficult Shot. 





experienced a more delightful outing in 
the rough with men only than I did this, 
where the majority of the party were 
ladies, one of whom had been treated by 
doctors for months previous to our trip 
and who, ever since that trip, has been a 
well woman. The womenfolk of our 
party could go almost anywhere (al- 
though, of course, their endurance was 
not so great as a man’s). As to pluck 
—listen: during our absence of 10 days 
from camp they showed their grit by not 
having a man in camp, although the 
camp was located in the very heart of 


the natural home of bear and other wild 
beasts; but, if not before, we here learned 
that the bear as much if not more so 
than the Columbian blacktail feared us 
more than we ever would have reason 
to fear them. As to expense, the trip 
cost us considerably less than our living 
at home. Yea; brother sportsman, 
take your family with you on your next 
camping-out in the rough. It will bea 
pleasant revelation to yourself but espe- 
cially so to the family. Try it and the 
doctor will have but few calls to make 
at your home. 


SOME OUTDOOR MEMORIES. 


A LOGGING CAMP IN 


THE NORTH WOODS. 


By ADOLPHE B. COVERT. 


OLD—very cold— intensely cold. 
The snow crunches under foot; the 
joints of the sleigh runners groan 

and shriek, as if complaining of the thral- 
dom of the Frost King; the very air 
seems choked with g’ittering frost needles 


that pierce the skin at every exposed 
part with electrical sharpness. The rug- 
ged lines of the landscape are eased, as 
though Nature had thrown over all the 
rolling folds of a misty white shroud. 
The dwarf pines, incased in hoar-frost, 
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gleam and glitter as if bedecked with a 
thousand precious jewels. All night 
long, by the light of the full moon, the 
water tanks passed up and down over a 
smooth built logging road—a three-mile 
drive—starting at the edge of the dark- 
ling forest and having its terminal on the 
shores of Little Clam Lake. The calm- 
ness of the night is broken by the sharp, 
yet solemn sound of trees burst open 
by the frost blow and the sharp, rifle- 
like crack of the little inland streams 
that are striving to burst their icy sepul- 
chres; while in the midnight sky a myr- 
iad stars glow and sparkle like jewels 
spread out in lustrous twilight. Sud- 
denly there comes, through the sparkle 
of the whiteness, from a far-off pine the 
wild maniacal laugh of the barred owl— 
answered by the doglike bark of the lit- 
tle grey fox. The soft, quavering cry of 
the raccoon resounds through the sol- 
emn pines like the childlike wail of a lost 
spirit; while ever and anon from the dis- 
tant hills comes the dismal howl of the 
timber wolf. One by one the stars glim- 
mer and go out as the pale moon slowly 
sinks beyond the western horizon. 

And now the grey of the winter’s 
morning appears in the east; the drivers 
turn their horses toward the stables, 
where, with lowered heads our equine 
friends patiently await the unhitching 
process. The men croon softly to them- 
selves some lullaby learned at Mother's 
knee or else a drinking song of later 
years. The smoke from the cook’s shan- 
ty curls lazily upward. One by one the 
men appear; then the breakfast gong 
sounds as in picturesque garb of rainbow 
hues they file in to breakfast. As the 
sun’s rays penetrate the dark pines, the 
men disperse to their daily toil. The 
clang! clang! of the blacksmith’s anvil is 
heard, as team after team appear at the 
shop door to have their shoes sharpened 
and re-set for the day. A flock of cross- 
bills wheel and circle before settling at 
the stable door ; the garrulous call of the 
Canada jay is heard from the tree-tops, 
and the coarse, cackling cry of the log- 
cock (that giant woodpecker of the 
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North) resounds, as with undulating 
flight he passes over the camp. Through 
the sparkling breadth of white, with dain- 
ty steps, demurely meek, comes a flock 
of willow grouse, clad in plumage of 
spotless white, as if in very truth bring- 
ing Glad Tidings of Peace on Earth— 
Good-willto Men. As sound of axe and 
saw is heard the titmice gather round 
and their merry whistle of Chick-a-dee! 
chick-a-dee ! chickadee—dee—dee—dee! en- 
livens the scene. Silently, up and down, 
over and around each tree and limb that 
patient little worker, the downy wood- 
pecker, seeks his daily bill-of-fare. The 
call of the driver’s ‘‘Gee, Buck !”’ ““Come 
in here, Bright!’ ‘‘ Take it now, boys!” 
—is heard, as the meek-eyed’ oxen roll 
log after log upon the teamsters’ sleighs 
until four, six, eight, nine huge pine logs 
are rolled into place; now the rattle of 
chains is heard; the oxen are given first 
place on the pole, and, with the teams 
ahead, the load is hauled out of the brush 
to the logging road (where we found the 
teamsters sprinkling the night before) 
and which is now one glare of shining 
ice. Quickly the teams are untackled— 
the leaders swinging into place on the 
pole; with the agility of an acrobat the 
driver mounts his load, gathers up his 
reins, and at his call of: “ Together now, 
you boys!” the team lay forward in their 
collars, and with one mighty effort the 
load is started and the perilous descent 
commences. Gradually the speed of the 
team increases; a flock of snow buntings 
gleaning by the roadside rise in sudden 
fear and go skurrying over the bleak 
waste of landscape like the snow squalls 
they resemble both in motion and color. 
The descent grows steeper, and with the 
team’s mad run there echoes out upon 
the morning air the loud reverberating, 
soothing call of the driver: ‘Ho-ee! 
ho-ee!”’ for full well both team and driv- 
er know their peril: one false step, one 
fatal stumble, and they will cross the 
Dark River, to join the great majority 
and commence their endless wanderings 
in that undiscovered country 


‘From whose bourne no traveller returns,” 
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OW, Gord,” said the station 

agent, as he leaned back in his 

office chair, ‘‘it won’t do fer you 
to get too fresh with Bill. He’s a good 
feller, if he has took yer gal away 
from ye.” 

“’Tain’t that,’ replied Gord, as the 
group of loungers in the dingy little wait- 
ing room snickered. ‘He’s flyin’ too 
high fer Grassy Creek. His wings will 
be clipped one of these days and he’ll 
come down with a bump that’ll jar yer 
old train off’n the track.” 

“Go ’long, Gord,” said one of the 
loungers, as he bit off a fresh chew. The 
agent smiled and remarked: ‘ Ye must 
think Bill’s pretty hefty.” 

“You jes’ see if he isn’t considdably 
lighter fore train time tomorrow morn- 
ing,’ answered Gord. 

“I ain’t takin’ sides fer him any more 
than I am fer you; so all I have to say 
is, if you fellers wants to get the drop on 
Bill, you'll have to get up airly.” The 
agent was preparing to lock up the office 
for the day; bills and papers were sorted 
and filed away; then, rising, the man 
made the round of the doors to see that 
all the bolts were in place. At this hint 
the loungers walked out of the room, 
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gathering in a little knot about Gord, 
their real though unacknowledged lead- 
er—the one morose and sullen, the oth- 
ers agog with anticipation. 

“Fellers, I reckon you-alls is all goin’ 
to the apple parin’ at Granny Peters’ to- 
night, ain’t ye?”” No negative response. 
Gord continued with more confidence: 
“Tf Bill is up to any of his tricks, let’s 
meet down in the old quarry by the big 
chestnut and lay our plans to fix him. 
Will ye do it?” he queried, looking in- 
tently into each face in turn. Some ob- 
jected weakly; others nodded; two of 
the group said Yes with a fervor that left 
no doubt of their unswerving loyalty to 
their leader. 

The subject of their plotting made a 
break for the door that evening just as 
the ‘apple parin’’’ began to break up. 
Lizy Jones was apparently the only one 
of the girls in the front room of Granny’s 
cabin that did not see Bill as he pushed 
through the crowd toward the door. 
Laying down her empty pan and paring 
knife, with fingers a-tremble she tied her 
bonnet strings and wedged her way 
through the crowd to the open door. 
Her cousin Mandy plucked her sleeve 
and asked if she couldn’t walk home 
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with her, but Lizy was deaf to all in- 
quiries. Just outside the door Bill sidled 
up and with a half-hesitating, half-proud 
air took her arm in his and started down 
the rocky path which led to the main 
road. 

The élite of Grassy Creek noticed that 
the young man took the girl’s arm in his, 
instead of taking her by the arm as had 
been the custom of the community since 
that night, long years ago, when one of 
the settlers, homesick for old Virginia, 
had braved the dangers of the wilder- 
ness to have a party at his cabin. Gran- 
ny Peters’ mother had been one of the 
belles of that party and the old lady her- 
self took much delight in telling to the 
rising generation the stories her mother 
had told her of pioneer days in Ken- 
tucky. Granny’s daughter, Mrs. John- 
son (herself a belle of a later generation), 
saw Bill’s innovation and remarked 
somewhat scornfully: ‘ New wrinkle fer 
Bill. Wonder if he got it outen them 
books he’s a-studyin’ ?”’ 

Amid the confusion attendant on the 
breaking up of the party it was not no- 
ticed that some of the young men and 
boys were not in their accustomed places 
just outside the door, where they could 
watch the girls file past, and, if their 
courage measured even half way up to 
their wishes, would ask to see them 
home. 

“Bill is gettin’ too uppish fer these 
parts,’ announced Gord, as the group in 
the quarry seated themselves on project- 
ing ledges about their leader. 

“Law! Gord, he’s jes’ got one ahead 
of you,” said John Carrol in a bantering 
tone. 

“Tell you what, fellers,’’ resumed the 
leader, ignoring the remark; “here’s a 
good chance to have some fun. Let’s 
rock him down in the railroad cut as he 
goes home tonight.”’ 

“‘Good!” “We'll fix him fer bein’ so 
spry!” ‘‘He shore does need the fixin’s 
put onto him!” came from three of the 
most enthusiastic of Gord’s supporters. 
The other two, though less open in their 
manner of expression, gave evidence of 
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their approval by the careful attention 
they paid to the details of the plot as un- 
folded by their leader. Abe, Lizy’s small 
brother, taking a short cut home, over- 
heard the murmur of voices in the old 
quarry. He lay down and listened. At 
first he was rather amused by the pro- 
posed assault on Bill, for such things are 
common in some parts of the mountains; 
but as the spite and hatred in Gord's 
voice told all too plainly to what lengths 
he was willing to go if opportunity of- 
fered, he unconsciously took the part of 
the one against the six. As soon as 
the group had completed their plotting 
and filed down the mountainside, he rose 
and hurried home. 

Bill and Lizy were sauntering slowly 
homeward in the starlight of a calm Oc- 
tober night. On the other side of the 
valley, nestled as if for protection under 
bold, overhanging cliffs, her father’s 
whitewashed cabin showed in clear re- 
lief against the darkness of the mountain. 
From the ridge back of them came the 
musical baying of a hound—ringing in 
clear, deep-chested tones, till, broken up 
and hurled back by the cliffs opposite, it 
fled down the valley, growing fainter and 
fainter till swallowed up by the distance. 

‘“‘That’s Doc Marlowe’s foxhound, I 
reckon,” remarked the young man, as the 
sounds died away. This elicited no re- 
sponse from the girl; the man tried a 
new tack. ‘Lizy, did ye notice the old 
women’s eyes when I came up and took 
yer arm? They stuck out just like 
boiled onions on a fork. I reckon they'll 
have something to talk about now fer a 
while. Do you care?” 

‘“‘No. Some of them don’t like you 
‘cause you have tried to get an educa- 
tion and make something of yourself. 
They think you feel above the rest of the 
Grassy Creek people,’’ replied the girl 
earnestly. 

“That ain’t bothering me” (Bill was 
lapsing into the vernacular); “it’s what 
you think that counts with me. Lizy,”’ 
he said, slipping his arm about her, 
“‘cayn't ye give me my answer now?” 
They had come to a halt under the pines 
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in front of her father’s cabin. A candle 
in the house flickered and went out as if 
blown out by some one before getting 
into bed. ‘‘Lizy,’’ he continued, as no 
answer came, “I have always liked you 
better than the other girls ever since we 
used to wade in old Grassy and hunt for 
chestnuts together. Then Gord came 
between us, and now——” The arm 
about the girl’s waist trembled a little. 
“Let me go, Bill. Ma won't like it if 
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say you'd answer me tonight? You 
know how things are. Shall I go or 
stay?” 

“Do as you please. I must go now,” 
she replied, disengaging herself from the 
detaining arm. 

“Ts this all you'll tell me?’ There 
was a note of stubborn independence in 
his pleading. The girl said nothing till 
she reached the door; then, turning to 











** Well, Gord,’ said the agent pleasantly, * 


How did ye succeed in yer fixin’ of Bill?’’ 





I stay out, here any longer.” The girl’s 
voice was soft and tender but firm. 

There was a minor note of anxiety in 
the man’s soft bass as he continued: 
“Uncle Zack has got a job for me out 
in Oklahoma and I'l have to let him 
know tomorrow whether I'll take it or 
not.” 

“Go, if you want to, Bill.”” The young 
woman’s voice was a riddle. In its tones 
there was neither defiance nor entreaty. 

‘“‘Lizy,” he said sternly, “didn’t you 


face the figure in the yard, she said: 
‘‘Good night, Bill.”’ 

“Good night, Lizy, and Good Bye.” 

“Good Bye.” The barbed words 
went straight to the mark. 

Lizy sat down on a convenient chair 
and covered her face with her hands. 
The steps of the retreating man came 
to her ears fainter and fainter, till at last 
the still air bore no token of the one 
who was taking from her the light and 
power of her young life; then her stub- 
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born spirit found relief in a flood of tears. 
After a time she was brought to herself 
by a hand laid on her shoulder and 
Abe’s voice saying in her ear: “Don’t 
cry, Sis; if Bill has. been mean to ye, 
he'll get paid back as he goes home.” 

“‘What are you saying, Abe?” (The 
girl had him by the collar now ) 

“Don’t get excited, Sis. Don’t cry 
any more about Bill. Gord’s gang will 
fix him tonight.” 

Abe was clay in the hands of this big 
sister, who represented to his boyish 
fancy all that was admirable in woman- 
hood. Under her eager questioning the 
story of the quarry and the plot made in 
its dark recesses came out. Her mind 
was quickly made up. Picking up her 
bonnet, she opened the door and said to 
the astonished boy: ‘Come on, Abe. 
We'll go and take a hand in the fuss.” 

Ordinarily so late at night Abe would 
have refused -to go, but the big sister 
was evidently so deeply interested and 
so much in earnest that he followed 
without making any objection. 

Bill was moodily following a well- 
beaten path which led from the creek 
road over a spur of the mountains and 
down into the cut where the Pineville 
and Eastern creeps, snakélike, around 
the base of the cliffs. On the ties at 
last, he walked along oblivious to his 
surroundings. Suddenly out of the dark 
mouritainside a rock leaped—passing not 
more than two feet above his head; then 
a second and a third; now a whole vol- 
ley hurtles through the air hitting all 
about him. 

‘“‘Gord and his gang,” he said laconi- 
cally as he slunk back into a dark re- 
cess among the rocks. Just as he drop- 
ped behind a protecting rock, a stone, 
better aimed than the rest, knocked his 
hat off, barely grazing his scalp. An- 
other volley; then a fusillade came from 
the darkness of the cut; some of the 
~ stones fell harmlessly to the ground, 
others bounced and jumped about like 
living things, while one, hurled with 
more energy than the others, bounced 
and whirled away, singing a vicious tune 
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as it went. Feeling around in the dark- 
ness, he found some stones of convenient 
size; these he picked up and hurled 
into the void before him. 

“He’s firin’ wild,’ said a mocking 
voice. 

‘Give him another, boys,’’ said Gord’s 
voice. A volley followed the words; 
then a silence. 

“One of you fellers stay here and 
keep him kinder interested and the rest 
of us ’Il cross the track and creep upon 
him ’fore he knows it. Remember: I 
want to do the fixin’ of our varmint.’” 
Gord’s tones were a saturated solution 
of spite and jealousy. 

‘All right,” replied one of the group, 
“‘we don’t have quite sech feelin’s agin 
him as you have, Gord.” The gang 
closes in. Bill hears the conversation 
and his muscles stiffen for the fight. He 
picks out a couple of good smooth 
stones and waits. The lone picket un- 
der the hill keeps up a lively fusillade 
but that has lost all terror. It is the 
unknown, the uncertain that cuts deepest. 

“Watch out fer him. Throw hard!” 
There was a flavor of triumph now in the 
saturated solution of spite. Closer and 
closer they crept, till the crouching man 
behind the rock could hear their labored 
breathing. Suddenly a great rock on 
the mountainside above started, came 
crashing through the bushes, jumped 
over the head of the picket, struck one 
of the rails with a Bang! and bounced 
in a bee line for the advancing gang. 
Four of them took warning when the 
rock hit the steel; but Gord, intent on 
the victim now almost within his grasp, 
paid no attention. The momentum of 
the great stone was almost gone when 
on its last feeble bounce it scaled a low 
ledge and fell full on Gord’s left foot. 
Bill, realizing that a diversion in his fa- 
vor had come, let fly with one of his 
missles. It hit John Carrol a sounding 
whack on the leg, eliciting from that 
worthy gentleman an ejaculation of much 
fervor. Two of the gang helped the 
moaning Gord to his feet and in a mo- 
ment Bill was alone. 
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Seated on top of his sheltering rock 
he surveys the scene by the light of the 
newly risen moon: there is a noise of 
voices on the mountainside above and 
occasionally the sound of slipping gravel. 
His muscles stiffen as he climbs down 
from his perch and feels for a stone. 
Out of the darkness, into the open space 
along the track, come two figures—a 
small boy and a girl. Bill recognizes 
the latter and starts forward; the boy 
slinks back into the shadows. With 
both hands outstretched the girl meets 
the man. 
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“Bill,” she says, and the voice is 
Lizy’s, ‘‘will ye stay?” 

* * * * * * 

On his way to the station next morn- 
ing, the agent met Gord, hobbling pain- 
fully along with a cane. Bill, looking 
quite spry and happy, hardly noticed the 
two as he dropped a letter in the slit in 
the post-office door. With a careless 
‘“‘Howdy”’ he was soon out of sight. 

“Well, Gord,” said the agent, ‘‘How 
did ye succeed in yer fixin’ of Bill? Hit 
appears to me you are the feller that 
was fixed”’ 

Gord scowled and changed the subject. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
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By L. A. NASH. 


HE following journal was written by 
my son—Percival Nash—a fur 
trader of Lansing Creek,a tribu- 

tary of the McQuestion, about 350 miles 
northeast of Dawson. His partner, Frank 
Braine, was an unknown quantity to him, 
and the region utterly new. Just in 
time, before navigation closed, he was 
able to go up-stream till within 70 miles 
of the station. He took what grub he 
could easily carry and no blanket—ob- 
serving the landmarks that had been 
described to him. He was glad to feast 
off the wild-rose berries, with their ap- 
ple-jam flavor, before reaching the post. 
Young Nash was good on his snow- 
shoes, as was attested by the long over- 
land trip, when he came out to sell his 
furs a year ago. At that time his life 
had been in peril on Lake Lebarge. In- 
tent on catching the Skaguay steamer, 
he paid no heed to the signs of the com- 
ing storm but hurried his dog team for- 
ward. The blizzard came blindingly on, 
obliterating the shore line of the lake. 
It being 4 miles to the next road house, 
his only salvation was this shore. A 
moment’s lull, and the vista through the 


opaque atmosphere showed a solitary 
fir! He made for that fir and reached 
it, whipping his dogs at every step. All 
the persuasive powers known to the dog 
teamster he used to urge them on. To 
no purpose! the leader laid down and 
refused to budge. With his clothes 
soaked with perspiration, with a broken 
axe, and therefore no fire, with no food 
for himself or team, he Jay down that 
merciless Arctic night. No warmth was 
to be had from the dogs’ warm bodies, 
for they always move off to make a 
fresh bed if their masters co but touch 
them. He packed his furs round him, 
to protect himself from the piercing 
blast, which made every tooth chatter, 
and so remained till morning, when the 
road house was safely reached. This is 
what his journal says: 

We were in the midst of getting up 
our trading outfit for the winter. Our 
trapping Indians had not come and we 
were without meat for the dogs, so we 
decided to hunt for a few days before 
going down-stream again. We wanted 
to kill a moose or two, as they are fat- 
test just then—immediately before the 
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rutting season. My partner (Frank) 
took all the dogs but one and staid on 
the river to hunt. I packed that one 
and started out with him on my pro- 
posed trap route for the winter, towards 
where the old trapper and prospector, 
McMurray, is located. I figured on try- 
ing to find him by his smoke, although 
I couldn’t guess within 20 miles or so 
where he would be. It was a new coun- 
try to me, for I had never been in the 
interior before. There was only one 
other man in the section besides old 
Mike McMurray. This was Jim Wood, 
the last of a party of trappers and pros- 
pectors who had been located on a big 
tributary of the South Fork of the Stew- 
art called Cafion Creek. I wanted es- 
pecially to see Mike, as I wished to trap 
with him this winter. 

I started Sept. 15. The third day out 
I camped on the banks of Cajion Creek, 
close to its head. It had been raining 
steadily. I had killed no moose and 
had only seen one. My camp was be- 
tween two big spruce trees, and, before 
turning in to sleep, I thought I’d cut a 
pole or two for the front of my bed, to 
keep me from rolling into the fire. I 
went out to the edge of the circle of fire- 
light and stood on a log, hacking away 
at a little dead spruce with my Indian 
axe. I had cut through one side high 
from the ground and had just changed 
hands without changing my position on 
the log. (Chopping on either side is 
one of the things I’ve cultivated in this 
God-forsaken country). I made two 
strokes and at the third slid off the tree, 
and the full sweep of the axe brought it 
lengthwise into my right leg, just above 
the ankle and squarely on top of the 
bone. The force of the blow knocked 
me off the log on to my hands and 
knees. The axe flew out of my hands 
but I did not drop my pipe. I hunted 
around, found the axe and hobbled back 
to the fire. I then proceeded to per- 
form the necessary surgical operation. 
I had just before been sewing a patch 
on my trousers, so had my needle 
threaded. I also had a small drill sheet, 
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so I made some bandages and sewed up 
the wound. It had gaped wide open 
and I could see through a heavy white 
sinew into the bone. How deep it was 
I could not tell, for the sinew, being only 
split, did not open very wide. I never 
cracked a smile but very deliberately did 
the sewing. It took nine stitches to 
reach the end (and they were not very 
close together either!) When I got 
through I found I was still smoking 
my pipe. Wouldn't that jar you? I had 
not realized yet how badly I had cut 
myself. I thought that, by caching my 
blanket and gun, I could hobble slowly 
back to the post on Lansing. Having 
emptied all my tea water to stop the 
bleeding, I tried to go down to the creek 
after some more—about 20 ft. off. Some- 
thing gave way in my leg and I fell flat 
down on my face. I. haven’t put my 
right foot to the ground with any 
weight on it since—a period of full five 
months! 

Well, I did not sleep much that night. 
Not that I was in much pain; but I was 
not long in realizing that I was in the 
tightest box that I had ever been in— 
that I had a very good show of dying 
one of the hardest deaths going. I had 
left Lansing with but one week’s grub 
supply—relying on my gun’s supplying 
plenty of wild chickens. I had my .22 
pistol with me, but had only gotten two 
birds the three days I had been out. So 
there I was under two trees, with the 
certain knowledge that only two men 
were within 50 miles of me. Where 
those two men were — up-stream or 
down-stream or across—I knew no more 
than the man in the moon. I found by 
morning that my whole leg had gone 
stiff, and, as my only salvation and 
chance of some one finding me was to 
keep up a good smoke, I proceeded to 
cut wood and build fires. I am natural- 
ly optimistic and persuaded myself that 
Frank would start out and look for me 
at the end of eight days, because we had 
decided to bring up a boat-load of grub. 

I had come to the conclusion now 
that my leg was broken, so I put it into 
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splints and made a sling out of my pack 
straps so as to hitch myself round ina 
sitting posture—holding my bad leg up 
with one hand, while I moved with my 
other hand and foot. I put a letter in 
my dog’s collar and tried to send him 
home, but any old place looked good to 
him, and he just laid down under the 
tree out of my reach and refused to 
budge. After a day or so I quit trying 
to drive him home. I made up my 
mind instead that I would kill him for 
food, but was so full of-business that I nev- 
er got around to it. On the fourth day 
I was so busy keeping up fires from a 
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even now as I write) put all thoughts of 
killing the dog out of my head for the 
time being. 

Now comes the wonderful part of my 
little story. I had a fire under the spruce 
tree in the cones by my side. From this 
my spruce caught alight. Fire ran up 
the tree, taking the branches—the whole 
tree going up in a huge column of fire 
and smoke. It nearly burnt my blanket 
while I was off rolling a log for my 
camp-fire with my well foot. It so hap- 
pened that Jim Wood was up on a little 
knoll about 8 miles down-stream, when 
he saw the heavy column of smoke go 
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sitting position that I did not even dress 
my wound. My fires had to be kept up 
through the night, too, for it was getting 
cold. On the fifth day I had thoroughly 
made up my mind to kill the dog, for, 
you see, I was eating only a pound of 
grub a day, rice and hard-tack included. 
My wound now got worse and the looks 
and smell of it were terrible. The flesh 
had started to fall away from the stitch- 
es at the bottom of the wound. God 
knows that I felt blue. I had not given 
up hopes at all; but the appearance of 
that wound (which makes me shudder 
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up. He had just killed two moose and 
was starting for his cabin, 7 miles below. 
He concluded that it was old Mike’s 
smoke and he had a letter for Mike; he 
therefore started at once. It was get- 
ting dark and when he felt sure, that 
Mike would hear it, he fired a shot. I 
heard it, and you bet I wasn’t long in 
answering it! He came up and was 
never so surprised in his life as when he 
struck me. ° 

Jim and I sat up all night and talked. 
He wanted to start early, so as to make 
Mike’s cabin on Rogue River, about 8 
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miles off. Not finding him, he came back 
next day to me, bringing grub that he 
had ina cache. I never in my life suf- 
fered as I did those days and nights after 
Jim had left. My knee had swollen so 
above the bandages, and was all purple, I 
thought it would burst. As Jim had left 
me plenty of wood and water, I was able 
to take off my splint, for all I had to do 
was to lie there and rake the wood into 
the fire with a nail I had driven into a 
long pole. On loosening the bandages, 
the swelling had gone down into my foot 
and the whole thing was just like a drum. 
Pain? don’t mention it! I could feel the 
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down he went. He spoilt, though— 
bloating before Jim could get back to 
dress him. Jim had gone down to Mc- 
Murray’s cabin below and packed up 
tent, bedding and stove for me. That 
night the swelling went down and I slept 
for the first time in 70 hours. Jim left 
me well fixed for everything and I felt 
better. He then went down to his cabin, 
intending to cache 2 moose on the way 
and loose his dogs. The moose had 
spoilt for everything but dog meat by 
the time he got down to the hut. On 
coming back he shot 3 more. . He re- 
turned to cache them, after bringing me 
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flame from the fire through the bandages 
and blanket, as if the big Achilles tendon 
were being grilled. I made sure my leg 
would mortify and that my time had 
come. The pain prevented my caring 
much about anything. I had spilled my 
pot of water. And so help me! I could 
not crawl the ro ft. necessary to reach 
the pot into the creek with my long pole. 

During this day I heard a bull moose 
call across Cajion River, about 75 yards 
from where I lay. Do you suppose that 
I could sit up and shoot him? I tried 
but it was no go. I finally rolled onto 
my side and shot him through the bushes 
from where I lay—broke his neck and 


more grub, and found that the first two 
had been eaten by bears. He cached 1 
and dragged the other 2 to his cabin and 
then came back to me. By this time the 
swelling had gone down, but the wound 
was horrible to look at. The sides had 
all fallen away from the stitching, leaving 
them like bars over a hole. I took them 
out and the wound healed up very nice- 
ly. By now I knew what was the mat- 
ter, for I could feel pieces of bone mov- 
ing about in the muscles of the leg. I 
did not, however, consider myself suffi- 
ciently expert to go after them. 

Oct. 4—Mike McMurray came in to- 
day. He could not read Jim’s notice and 
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had gone over to Lansing. Finding no 
one there, he was on his way back, when 
he saw our smoke. They built a raft, 
and on Oct. 9 we dropped down to Jim’s 
cabin, 15 miles below. Soon after this 
my leg gathered and got terribly in- 
flamed, so Mike went to fetch my part- 
ner, Frank. For two nights before it 
broke I was plumb crazy. Frank told 
me afterwards the amusing things I said 
while raving. 

Well, it broke, and then gathered 
again. Still, the bones would not come 
out. The river was just freezing up and 
Frank made a trip over to Lansing, to 
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from the cut. Jim came up, and we de- 
cided that (with a view to getting out) it 
would be easier for me to go down Cajion 
Creek to its mouth and then back, up 
the Stewart, but the start was impossi- 
ble. The cold weather left and the ice 
got overflowed and became impassable. 
Being thus stuck in the cabin, we lived 
principally on moose meat. Every few 
days now fresh pieces of bone would 
come out from some place or other. 
Nov. 25.—Frank and Jim went over 
the hills to Lansing. The very day they 
left, the warm weather quit and it went 
down to 60° below zero. They found 
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see if the Indians had come. They had 
not, so he returned. We were still very 
short on dog feed. Jim had 3 dogs and 
we had 6 and 3 pups. So Jim went af- 
ter the moose he had cached. Nota 
speck was to be seen. Bears had eaten 
it all and 100 lbs. of tallow besides. It 
became necessary for Jim and Frank to 
go down the river to hunt. Frank got 
back at the end of six days. A large 
piece of bone had worked out and I was 
feeling pretty lucky. He went back, ex- 
pecting that I would soon be well. But 
my blooming old leg began gathering 
again, with bone coming out 3 inches 


old Mike there when they got home. 
He had come after poison. Wolverines 
had driven him out, running his business 
like professionals. They made three 
tries to get back to Cafion Creek before 
they succeeded in making it. At that 
temperature men cannot snowshoe well. 
The strings across the feet freeze them. 
I was alone three weeks this time under 
the same conditions—alternately swell- 
ings and breakings out. Frank decided 
on his return that I had better go down 
to Dawson and see the doctor. He had 
brought a toboggan with him, and, as Jim 
wanted to go down to Frazer Landing 
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(about 150 miles), we started on Christ- 
mas Day. There was 3 ft. of snow some 
of the way. The boys had to break trail 
ahead—thus making a trip and a half. I 
had an easy enough time of it, but too 
much lazying to suit me. We were 16 
days going down Cajion Creek (go miles) 
to the junction of the North and South 
Forks of the Stewart. We had 350 lbs. 
of dried meat.to start with, but still Frank 
had to shoot all our dogs but four and 
one pup, for lack of food. I kept taking 
out bone from my leg. When I found 
one lying cross-ways to the cut, I had to 
go after it with the razor. I believe it 
would have staid in fora year. Still, ev- 
ery time I’d try to walk, the swelling 
would come on again. The muscle was 
all torn up inside, I gue-s. When we 
got to the Stewart, I made the boys leave 
me in a cabin some one had left with 
plenty of wood in it. They bunched the 
dogs, taking only one sleigh, and I 
guessed they’d go through to Duncan 
all right. From January 9 I was alone 
in the cabin 17 days, my leg alternately 
getting worse and then improving. Ev- 
ery night it would swell and inflame. I 
had a miserable time of it—not much 
grub and no variety. Rolled oats straight 
for several days. I hate the very name 
of rolled oats! My nerves got the better 
of me towards the end of this stay, which 
made it worse. Frank came back alone 
right in the very coldest weather we had 


this winter—65° below and a wind! For- 
tunately the weather moderated the day 
after he arrived and we got up to Dun- 
can Landing (12 miles below Frazer) 
without much hardship. Mr. Gordon, 
the storekeeper and proprietor of the 
townsite, was very kind to me and 
brought me down to Dawson with his 
dog team— just a week on the road and 
no hardship at all. We got caught in a 
storm and had to sleep out the first night, 
but made cabins the other nights on the 
road. There was a good trail, too, most 
of the way. Everybody that we met 
was most kind to me; in fact, it takes a 
thing of this kind to find out how much 
latent good there is in the average man. 
We got into Dawson Feb.’7, and I’m 
happy to say that the doctors expect 
my old leg will be all right again with 
time and patience. People seem to think 
that I’ve done something wonderful to 
pull through what I did. That's all stuff; 
nobody is going to lie down and die just 
because a few bones are smashed up. 
During the time that I lay out I felt con- 
fident of being found sometime. The 
only thing was to keep a good smoke 
going—which I did. And that’s all there 
is to it. Later, when I was alone, I had 
some of Lickens’s books, and they 
helped me a whole lot. I am afraid to 
say how many times I read them through; 
anyhow, I could stand a good examina- 
tion on them, I’m sure. 


CONCERNING THE SEA. 


By HELEN GRAY. 


HERE is no more magnificent spec- 
tacle than a storm at sea. Yet 
how few there are who can enjoy 

the caperings of old Neptune when the 
craft upon which they have entrusted 
their lives is buffeted by a wind blowing 
at the rate of 72 miles an hour. Such 
a hurricane visited the Atlantic coast last 
October. Old sea-dogs who were out 
in the teeth of it say it was the worst 


experienced by them for years. The 
Virginia coast suffered especially. Hun- 
dreds visited Virginia Beach to witness 
the sublimity of the beating billows and 
awful scenes of wreckage. Surfman 


W. M. Capps of the Seatack Station, 
who rescued from a terrible sea the 
lives of three Portuguese negroes, is to 
be presented by his comrades with a 
gold medal. 
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During this storm the writer was 
among the passengers on a steamer 
southward bound. With reluctance, 
though, she confesses to a timidity that 
annihilated all power of enjoying what 
Sir John Lubbock calls “one ‘of the 
grandest manifestations of Nature.” 

Time was when the United States 
gave little thought to the dangers in- 
curred by mariners sailing her coast, 
As late as 1870 she was shamelessly 
negligent and woefully behind England 
and France in this department of her 





ville, Staten Island, is maintained which 
make timely visits to the light stations 
along the coasts. Of the 16 inspection 
districts which embrace all the aids to 
navigation afforded by the United States 
Government, the Atlantic coast can claim 
eight; the Pacific, two; the Great Lakes, 
three; and the navigable rivers of the 
Mississippi Valley, three. These dis- 
tricts are each in charge of an engineer 
and inspector. 

The writer enjoyed a pleasant visit to 
the Cape Charles lightship No. 49 of the 














A MOONLIGHT NIGHT ON THE VIRGINIA COAST. 


Government. Today such an accusa- 
tion would be unjust. Light-houses and 
beacon lights to the number of 1,332 
give warning to those who ply the deep. 
Forty-five light vessels are moored in 
places where light-houses would be im- 
possible. Light vessels for relief, life- 
boat stations, fog signals, buoys—every 
possible aid to navigation—is generous- 
ly afforded by the National Government ; 
while a fleet of light-house supply ves- 
sels, with headquarters at Tompkins- 





Fifth Lighthouse District, which is one 
of the most important on the Atlantic 
coast. The lightship was in the buoy 
yard at Portsmouth, Va., for repairs, hav- 
ing received considerable damage during 
the October storm, when she was wrest- 
ed from her moorings and obliged to 
put into Lynnhaven Bay for repairs. “It 
was the most severe storm—of longest 
duration—we have experienced in my 12 
years on the Cape Charles station,” said 
Capt. William Moody. This lightship 
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carries a crew of nine men and her sta- 
tion is off the entrance to- Chesapeake 
Bay, nine miles out. Among the tro- 
phies of the sea shown me was a shark’s 
jaw of considerable size, and deserving 
of special mention were the beautiful oil 
paintings, the work of Sailor Ole W. 
Johnson. One represented the largest 
sailing ship in the world Zhe Preussian. 
Capt. Moody took part in the Sepoy Re- 
bellion, and had many tales to tell of 
exciting days. Engineer R. F. Brooks 
has also been a traveller and Mate An- 
dreas M. Thistel, a Norwegian by birth, 
could tell of the midnight sun. 

Not every one is fitted for life on a 
light vessel or in a light-house. “I have 
been 9 months and 5 days without put- 
ting foot on land,” said the Captain. 
The chief enjoyment of the life, perhaps, 
is fishing. Black sea bass, trout, floun- 
ders and croakers are among the fish 
caught in the waters of the Fifth Dis- 
trict. One good lady frequently sends 
magazines to the Cape Charles light ves- 
sel, which prove a Godsend in passing 
away dull hours. I found the lanterns, 
with their eight lamps each and bright 
reflectors, an interesting feature of the 
ship—recalling tales told of the fasci- 
nation the brilliant lights have for sea 
birds, who frequently batter their poor 
wings and endanger their lives against 
the thick panes of glass. 

Light-houses have ever been invested 
with interest despite the monotony of the 
life they offer. A tale is told of one 
keeper who spent many years without 
leaving his isolated home, feeling less 
lonely there than he would have felt in 
a crowded town. On the other hand, 
the dead monotony of some light-houses 
has caused not a few persons to go in- 
sane. 

The Greeks gave Hercules the credit 
of inventing light-houses. Homer men- 
tions them in his Odyssey. They were 
beautiful towers upon whose summits 
great log fires burned. One of the most 
noted light-houses in the world was the 
Pharos of Alexandria (destroyed by an 
earthquake). It was classed among the 
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seven wonders of the world. The fire 
which glowed on its tower could be seen 
at a distance of 100 miles. Some chron- 
iclers attribute its erection to Cleopatra. 
More wonderful than this was the Co- 
lossus of Rhodes which was a represen- 
tation of Apollo holding aloft in one 
hand a huge basin in which a fire was 
kept constantly burning. Not far from 
Bingen on the Rhine stands perhaps the 
oldest light-house now in use. Coming 
down to later times, we have the light- 
house of Cordouan, the most noted in 
France. Famous is the Eddystone light- 
house, near Plymouth, England, which is 
used as a model for others; and every 
one has heard of the Inchcape Rock, 
where once tolled the bell of the Abbot 
of Aberbrothok, but where, today, a 
splendid light-house sends a message of 
danger over the waters. Longstone 
lighthouse (in which Grace Darling lived 
her short life) will always be surrounded 
with a halo. 

In this country Minot’s Ledge light- 
house, off Massachusetts Bay, is the most 
noted. The original light-house was 
swept away in a storm with its two brave 
keepers, who heroically stood by their 
post to the last. The light station at 
Jupiter Inlet, off the Florida coast, is the 
most difficult to be reached by the sup- 
ply ship—a powerful surf not infrequent- 
ly bringing disaster to the freight boat. 
The Life-boat Institute, it is claimed, was 
the idea of an English woman, Miss An- 
na Gurney. She was a cripple and fre- 
quently in stormy weather allowed her- 
self to be wheeled to the beach where 
she superintended the private lifeboat 
that she maintained. At her death she 
left all that she possessed for the build- 
ing of lifeboats. 

Whether we live far from the sea or 
close to its multitudinous voices, we can 
all admire Kipling’s stirring lines: 

“‘Who hath desired the sea?— 
The sight of salt water unbounded— 
The heave and the halt and the hurl 
And the crash of the comber, wind hounded? 

The sleek-barrelled swell before storm— 

Grey, foamless, enormous, and growing— 


Stark calm on the lap of the Line 
Or the crazy-eyed hurricane blowing.” 
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Sitting Bull’s Account of the Battle of the Little Big Horn. 


By LINDA W. 


Copyright Matter. 

ET no man call this a 
massacre! When the 
men of a nation fight 
to retain possession 
of their hereditary 
lands and to preserve 
the lives of their wives 
and children, and, by 
dint of valor, prevail 

| over their unprovoked 

assailants, it is not a 

massacre, but the sub- 

; limity of chivalry! 

Such in brief is the story of the battle 

of the Little Big Horn— magnificently 





fought to the end between the troops of ° 


the Seventh U. S. Cavalry, under com- 
mand of George Armstrong Custer, 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the regiment, with 
the tribes of the Teton Sioux or Dakota 
Indians, assisted by the Cheyennes and 
detachments of other tribes, under the 
leadership of Sitting Bull, the supreme 
head of the Indian army and nephew of 
Black Moon, the head chief of the Teton 
tribes. Among the Dakota chiefs who 
participated as leaders in this battle were 
Crow King, Iron Dog, Lone Dog, Amer- 
ican Horse, Red Horse, Crazy Horse, 
Rocky Bear, Four Horns, Little Horn 
and Eagle Elk. This battle was fought 
on the 25th day of June, 1876, in the 
valley of the Little Big Horn in Wyom- 
ing. 

The meaning of the word Dakota 
(formerly spelled Dacotah) is “allied” or 
“leagued together.” Thetitle of ‘‘Sioux” 
(which is not pleasing to that people) is 
the last syllable of Nadouressioux, which 
is the French plural of the Algonquin 
name for the Dakotas — Nadouressi 
(meaning “hated foe”), The Ojibways 
called the Dakotas “Nadowressi”— 
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meaning “adder” or “rattlesnake” — 
and the early French traders and trap- 
pers abbreviated the name to Sioux. 
The tribes and organized bands of the 
Dakotas were originally divided into the 
“seven great council fires.” The word 
Teton is derived from the word Tintan 
—meaning “ wanderers on the prairie.” 

The Teton tribes formed the largest 
division of the Dakotas. The tribes of 
the Tetons who participated in the bat- 
tle of the Little Big Horn were the Un- 
capapas (one of the most warlike of the 
tribes, although not the largest), the 
Ogalallas, the Sitcagus, Burnt Thighs or 
Brulés (so called in honor of a devoted 
French missionary), the Minneconjous 
or “those who plant beside the water’’, 
the Sihasapos or Blackfeet, the Itazipchos 
or Sans Arcs (without bows) and the 
Isantis, who were subdivided into the 
Wahpetons (or “men among leaves” — 
that is, dwellers in the forest) and Sisse- 
tons, meaning “‘ dwellers in the marshes.” 
Isanti (commonly called Santee) is de- 
rived from Issan, meaning knife—they 
being skillful in the manufacture of 
knives from a certain kind of stone, 
abounding in their territory. There 
were also engaged the Cheyennes, led 
by The Gaul, their head chief, who was 
noted alike for his bravery and cruelty. 
There were also the Two Kettle band of 
the Ohenopa Teton tribe and a number 
of Indians of the Arikara and other 
tribes, who were in the camp as visitors 
to the Sioux (who were then without 
lodges of their own). Black Moon, the 
hereditary head chief of the Teton tribes 
of the Dakota Nation, was the chief 
highest in rank on the field, which he 
overlooked from his headquarters beside 
the council tent. 
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After the fight, Sitting Bull with his 
immediate band left Montana and set- 
tled in the Woody Mountain region of the 
Northwestern Territory with the principal 
Sioux chiefs who had participated in the 
battle—namely, Black Moon, Iron Dog, 
Four Horns, Lone Dog and Little Horn; 
and it was here they were offered and 
accepted the protection of the Canadian 
Mounted Police. 

During the year of the Custer battle 
(1876) Father Genin (the adopted broth- 
er of Sitting Bull and adopted nephew 
of Black Moon) was engaged in build- 








Charles Reynolds, one of Reno's Scouts. Killed at 
the battle of the Little Big Horn. 


ing Catholic churches in Dakota; and 
the following year he set forth from his 
mission headquarters in that Territory 
to go to Sitting Bull’s camp in the 
Woody Mountain region, filled with the 
hope that, through his influence, Sitting 
Bull and all his hosts could be brought 
to surrender to the United States au- 
thorities and induced to adopt civilized 
life. Of his meeting with Sitting Bull 
and his attendant chieftains, Father Genin 
has left the following narrative in French, 
to which I have given a liberal transla- 
tion. 
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Forks of Milk River, Montana Territory, 
December 13, 1877. 

Owing to high water in the rivers and 
especially to the treacherous machina- 
tions of one white man, I came near be- 
ing killed by some worthless Indians 
whom he had hired to do so. I escaped 
safely, however, as one old Indian (a 
member of Sitting Bull’s band), anxious 
to clear himself of the suspicion of be- 
longing to these renegades, came to me 
and told me the whole story. Turning 
around among the bluffs, cuts and ra- 
vines, I went back to Fort Totten, after 
12 days travel. Therefore, I could not 
reach Sitting Bull’s camp at Woody 
Mountain until August. On the 1oth 
of that month Sitting Bull and his at- 
tendant chiefs met me at Cypress Hills. 
Through his scouts he had already 
learned of the dangers I had escaped. 
“Father,” said he, ‘you are now, in 
truth, my brother, for you, as well as I, 
have escaped death.” Two Nez Percés 
were with us in the lodge at the time, 
also one of Sitting Bull’s head soldiers 
and two of my Catholic half breeds. 
Sitting Bull filled up the large red stone 
pipe of peace three times and presented 
it to God and then to me. We smoked 
it together, preparatory to the talk, for 
this is the ceremonial, proceeded with in 
silence, when speeches upon important 
matters have to be made. With a very 
pleasant countenance, Sitting Bull (whose 
memory was always unusually good) 
thanked God that I was again with him 
and began telling me the history of the 
suffering of his people for the four or 
five past years. This led him to repeat 
over to me how General Custer was 
caught and died at the battle of the 
Rosebud. Sitting Bull’s eyes gleamed 
at the recollection, and, after a few mo- 
ments’ pause, he said: 

“We knew the soldiers were coming 
upon us weeks before the fight; yet we 
did not want to fight, if we could do 
otherwise. In our camp on the Little 
Big Horn, beside the Tetons were many 
tribes of the Sioux Nation—the Unca- 
papas, the Isantees, the Ogalallas, the 
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Brulé Sioux (Sihasapo), the Minnecon- 
jous, the Sans Arcs and the Blackfeet. 
Lodges of the Uncapapas were pitched 
first; they were the highest up the river 
and were the first attacked. The Chey- 
ennes were there in force and their camp 
was pitched last or furthest down the 
river. Some of Two Kettles’ band, who 
had no tepees of their own, were there, 
together with some Arikara Indians who 
were visitors to the Sioux camp. There 
were some white men there in the camp 
also. The lodges were pitched very 
close together and it was a very large 
village. The council tent of the Tetons 
was pitched high on the side of a 
hill. When the alarm came, the chiefs 
and leaders gathered at the council tent 
on their horses and the old men and 
medicine men of the tribes went into the 
council tent to say their prayers and ask 
the protection of the great God you 
have told us about. 

“We did not go out there to fight. 
We took along our women and children 
and went to meet all the tribes of this 
region, to make laws and treaties and 
settle tribal disputes and to visit each 
other and hunt and feast and dance and 
to make our young men and maidens 
acquainted with each other, so they 
could marry, as our fathers have done 
for many generations. So, when we 
found the white soldiers were following 
us, we marched back a long ways into 
the hills—still being pursued by the sol- 
diers of the United States Army, in di- 
rect violation of the treaty of 1868 (in 
which Article 1 pledges the honor of 
the United States Government to keep 
peace). We resolved to camp and await 
the will of God—at the same time pray- 
ing to Him to save us from the hands 
of our enemies, now near at hand and 
coming without provocation to complete 
our extermination. 

“For three days my scouts watched 
Custer marching toward our camp. We 
knew exactly how Custer would fight. 
We expected the white soldiers would 
charge through the village on the run, 
as they did at the battle of Washita in 


1868 when chief Black Kettle was killed 
and the poor women and children were 
trampled to death under the hoofs of 
the war horses). The Teton Indians are 
too brave and love their families too well 
to let them be butchered, even by the 
soldiers of the United States, and not 
fight for them until death. 

“So—all the women and children 
having been sent to a place of safety— 
I sent my young men to light fires in- 
side and outside the deserted tepees, 











Louis, son of Sitting Bull. 





placing conveniently at the doors of 
each of the front row of tepees sticks 
and poles dressed up to look like men 
and to put up stakes along the streets of 
the village, to which were tied pieces of 
blankets and old robes, so that when the 
wind was blowing these pieces of cloth 
and old rags waved to and fro in the 
breeze and gave the appearance of a 
densely populated village. At the same 
time we kept our tepee fires burning 
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fiercely. Then I sent all the tribes with 
their head soldiers to ride out behind 
the front row of hills and there await 
the opening fire of the soldiers upon our 
camp. Everything worked just as I had 
planned. Runners from the different 
tribes and scouts who were watching 
Custer came constantly to our head- 
quarters by the council tent, to report 
what was going on. When the white 
soldiers came near the village, they di- 
vided—part of them going toward the 
head of the village where the Uncapapas 
had their camp, as though to attack 
them, and, seeing this, I sent runners to 
call in the tribes, to attack them in the 
rear when they charged upon the vil- 
lage. The other part of the white sol- 
diers rode further on and we knew it 
was their plan to charge the village at 
some other point as was Custer’s custom 
and meet the other party in the centre 
of the camp; so I sent runners to order 
several of the tribes to follow and attack 
Custer’s soldiers in the rear as soon as 
they started to charge on the village. 

“ All worked as we desired. The first 
part of the white soldiers (Reno’s) 
charged the Uncapapa lodges at the 
head of our village, but our warriors 
easily routed them. These white sol- 
diers were not brave. When they met 
our warriors they all ran away as fast as 
they could and hid in the hollows of the 
hills. I was not in that part of the bat- 
tlefield. I sat on my horse on a hill be- 
side the council tent and sent my young 
men to direct the movements of the head 
warriors. All my warriors were brave 
and knew no fear. One was not more 
brave than another. My warriors were 
eager and knew how to obey, so several 
of the tribes followed the second part of 
the white soldiers (Custer’s). True to 
their intentions, these soldiers had killed 
my flag men, whom I had sent to meet 
them and demand peace and a confer- 
ence. Then they proceeded furiously 
forward and opened fire upon my empty 
camp of old tepees and rag manikins. 

“My warriors then fell upon them 
from the rear with all their forces—be- 
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fore they had time to recover from the 
shock of their furious charge and their 
surprise at finding the village deserted. 
My warriors destroyed the last of them 
in a very short time. Now they accuse 
me of slaying them! Yet what did I 
do? We did not go outside of our own 
country to seek them. They came to 
us, on our own land and would surely have 
trampled down and slain our women and 
children. God saved our lives because 
we had called upon Him. They should 
then accuse God, for, truly, it was He 
who saved us by permitting them to die. 

“Our warriors first killed the soldiers 
who were holding the cavalry horses for 
those troops who had dismfounted to 
fight on foot. Then they caught the 
horses and rode them close up to the 
troops that were fighting on foot—firing 
at them, as long as they stood, from ev- 
ery side, until every man was slain. 
These soldiers were brave men,” (wth 
emphasis). “They did not run. They 
stood there—waiting to be killed—while 
our warriors surrounded them so closely 
there was no way to escape. They could 
neither fight nor run away. While they 
stood there waiting for our warriors to 
kill them, they were seen to look anx- 
iously far away to the hills in all direc- 
tions and we knew they were looking 
for the hidden soldiers in the hollows of 
the hills to come to help them; but they 
were afraid and did not come. 

‘“‘A few of the white soldiers, when their 
horses were taken, cried out to be spared 
and asked to be taken prisoner, but no 
prisoners were taken and all were quick- 
ly killed. Our young men and the boys, 
who had ridden out to the battle wear- 
ing nothing but breech clouts, dressed 
themselves in the uniforms of the dead 
soldiers and took their guns and am- 
munition and rode their great horses 
into the fight. The white soldiers were 
very still, They did not cheer much, 
but the shouts and the war cries went up 
from the Indian army clear to the skies 
from all over the field. 

“After all these soldiers (Custer’s) were 
killed and none stood on their feet, the 
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tribes all rode away to the hidden sol- 
diers in the hills and attacked them. Then 
came a Sioux man, riding very fast, and 
saill that a part of the white soldiers had 
got away and were attacking the women 
and children. Then I sent swift runners 
everywhere, saying: ‘Fly! fly! save the 
women and children!’ and the whole 
army rode fast to save them. But only 
a few of the white soldiers had got away, 
and they were killed quickly. Then the 
watriors rode swiftly back saying it was 
a false alarm and that they would now 





people will know how the Indians can 
fight on their own lands,’ 

“Then news came that ‘walking sol- 
diers’ (Terry’s infantry) were coming 
from the steamboat, and the warriors 
cried: ‘We are brave! we are strong! 
_et us stay and kill them all—every one.’ 
But I said: ‘You have killed enough 
Go now to your women and children. 
So the tribes departed from the field 
many of them riding the war horses of, 
the Seventh Cavalry. And so ended the 
battle. 





GENERAL CUSTER AND FAMILY AND FRIENDS AT FORT ABRAHAM LINCOLN.* 


go to surround the soldiers on the hill 
(with Reno) and kill them all, too. But 
I gave the order that there should be no 
more fighting. ‘You have killed enough,’ 
I said; ‘let the rest go back and take 
care of the women and children and tell 
their people how the Indians can fight 
for their families. They will not fight 
us again.’ Then the warriors were sad 
and they bowed their heads and beat 
their breasts and said: ‘No! let us go and 
kill them all—every one. Then all the 


*In a personal note to the Editor, Mrs. Slaughter 
writes: ‘“‘I knew Gen.,Custer when he was a boy, before 
he went to West Point; and we frequently visited him- 
self and family in Dakota, when he commanded Fort 
Abraham Lincoln, at which time my husband was Post 
Surgeon at Camp Hancock (now Bismarck). As to this 
group, the members of the Custer family whom I recog- 
nize are the General and Mrs. Custer (at the piano); 
Lieut. Tom Custer on the same side of the room, bend- 
ing forward to some ladies; while Barton Custer is 
seated at a table and facing this way. Lieut. Calhoun 
and wife and Arthur Reed (Custer’s nephew) are there, 
but I am not sure which are they.” An especial interest 
attaches to this photo for the reason that it was taken at 
Fort Abraham Lincoln, Dakota Territory, shortly before 
the battle of the Little Big Horn, and is conclusive evi- 
dence that the gallant leader of’ the Seventh Cavalry did 
not wear his accustomed long hair in that historic 
contest. 
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“Was I to blame for it? We did not 
go out of our own country to kill them. 
They came to kill us and got killed 
themselves. God so ordered it. It is 
very hard; but, after this, I can never 
again place any faith in the word of 
Americans. My experience with them 
has proved that they continually cheat 
the Indians—overreaching them upon 
their lands with big promises, never ful- 
filled, and at last finding some pretext to 
drive them off their lands, so the white 
man can have them, or else to kill them 
outright.” 

In answer to a statement by Father 
Genin that it had been reported that Sit- 
ting Bull himself had killed General Cus- 
ter, he exclaimed excitedly: “It is a lie! 
I did not kill the Yellow Hair. He was 
a fool and rode to his death. My hands 
were never wet with white man’s blood. 
I have killed none save the Ojibway en- 
emy.” He said further that he did not 
personally see General Custer during the 
battle; that his young men searched for 
the body of the long-haired white chiet 
after the battle, but that no soldier with 
long hair was found.* Sitting bull de- 
nied that any respect was shown to the 
body of Gen. Custer, as it was not recog- 
nized. Capt. French of the Seventh 
Cavalry greatly resembled Custer in 
grace of figure and in having curling yel- 
low hair. From statements of other In- 
dians who participated in this battle, it ap- 
pears that Capt. French on the battlefield 
was mistaken for Gen. Custer by some 
of the warriors. 

In this battle Capt. French rode a sor- 
rel stallion with white feet, which was 
captured by a young Isantee Sioux war- 
rior, who, believing that the yellow- 
haired officer who had ridden the animal 
was Gen. Custer, afterwards presented 
the horse to Sitting Bull. Father Genin, 
in his journal, records that, when he met 
Sitting Bull at Cypress Hills in August 
of 1877, he was riding the sorrel stallion 





*This is probably true, as it is well known that Custer 
had his hair cut before starting on this expedition. As 
their clothing had all been removed, there was no way to 
distinguish the officers from the men. 
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ridden by Gen. Custer at the battle the 
year before; but the original ownership 
of the animal has never been definitely 
determined. 

There is, however, no doubt that the 
General’s brother, Capt. Thomas Custer, 
was recognized and slain by the Sioux 
warrior Rain in-the-Face—whose arrest 
he had brought about at the Standing 
Rock Indian Agency and Sioux Reser- 
vation in Dakota (now Fort Yates, so 
named in honor of Capt. Yates, killed 
with Custer at the Little Big Horn). 

On the question of the non-mutilation 
of Gen. Custer’s body, Father Genin him- 
self says: “Our friend Col. Keogh’s 
body and that of another Catholic sol- 
dier were the only ones treated with re- 
spect by the Indians, who stripped the 
dead of their clothing on the battlefield. 
The Teton Indians are many of them pa- 
gans yet; and, pagans though they be 
and used to various savage practices, 
they had nevertheless learned to respect 
the Cross wherever they might see it; 
and, finding on Col. Keogh’s neck a 
chain and cross, they did not cut up his 
body, but covered up his face respectful- 
ly, left him his cross and went by. A 
scapular found on the body of another 
man was the cause of similar treatment. 
I believe these to be the only two per- 
sons on that battlefield whose bodies 
were not mutilated more or less.” 

It is said that the body of Mark Kel- 
log, the civilian correspondent of the 
New York Herald, was found untouched 
at some distance from the battlefield, 
where it probably had been overlooked 
by the Indians. Custer’s two scouts, 
Bloody Knife (an Arikara chief) and 
Charles Reynolds (a white man with a 
history), were both killed at the first 
fight with Reno’s troops, while, remote 
from the field, was found the disfigured 
body of Isiah—a gigantic negro who, 
with a Sioux wife, had long lived at Fort 
Rice as scout for the Government and 
who bore marks of having been cruelly 
tortured before his death. 

At the close of his interview with Fath- 
er Genin, Sitting Bull said: ‘‘ My brother 
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Black Robe, when you go back to my 
lands in Dakota the white people will 
ask what Sitting Bull says and what he 
means to do. Please tell them I want 
none of their gold and silver—none of 
their goods—but that I desire to come 
back and live upon my lands; for there 
there is plenty of grass and game and we 
can live well if they will only leave us 
alone. As to my going to war again, 
they do not need to be troubled, for I 
never fight except when I cannot avoid 
it.” . Speaking of religion, he said: “I as- 
sure you I say my prayers every night 
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and morning the best I know how and I 
never do anything without prayer.” 


* x * * * * 


" Such is the straightforward story ot 
Sitting Bull, as related in confidence to 
his adopted white brother. His claim 
that violated treaties on the part of the 
Government were the cause of the war, 
cannot be gainsaid. Oh! if the Indian 
could but write his own history! What a 
story we should have! what a tale of 
wrong and outrage! A story of a people 
stoned and robbed; of a great nation, 
stripped of its inheritance, driven from its 
home, westward and still further west- 


ward by murderous weapons—killed like 
reptiles and their shattered remnants 
penned like slaves in Government reser- 
vations. Yet, although fighting for all 
that man holds dear—for home and wife 
and children and lands—his bloody 
deeds to helpless prisoners have caused 
such horror and inspired such hatred that 
today there are few to pity or to help 
him or bewail his melancholy fate. Such, 
however, is the fate that History from 
the first has recorded of nations: to rise, 
to flourish, and to fall, is the formula 
they have followed. One fails and an- 








IN WAR DRESS. 


other rises on its ruins. The great Da- 
kota Nation, with its grand, brave warri- 
ors, has practically perished. Only a few 
feeble remnants of its once strong people 
now remain, with no homes, no inheri- 
tance, no hopes for the future. May God 
grant that the new white nation that has 
taken possession of the lands and homes 
of these poor Indians may build up a 
worthy commonwealth thereon, wherein 
such injustice and cruelty can no more 
prevail, and that it may long be spared 
the fate of its unhappy predecessors in 
being dispossessed and supplanted by 
the people of a younger and more vigor- 
ous nation. 
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“READIN this book of yourn,” said 
Old Man Gregg, ‘‘makes me think how 
funny it is, the diff’ent ways a lot of fel- 
lers will look at the same thing. Now, 
take me an’ you, for instance. Throw us 
off our reg’lar range an’ run us up agin 
a sizable creek, an’ we'll go to prospectin’ 
for a fordin’ place—a bottom that won’t 
bog the cattle, an’ slopin’ banks for the 
chuck-wagon. That’s what we-all would 
have in mind, bein’ as we’re cattlemen, 
dyed in the wool an’ a yard wide. But 
take these sports that write for your 
Chicago friend, an’ what d’ye reckon 
they’d git busy about, right now? Sted- 
man an’ a lot more’d be fixin’ thar fish- 
lines an’ corrallin’ grasshoppers for bait; 
Vane Simmonds, he’d roll up his 
breeches laigs an’ go huntin’ mussels; 
Leckenby—an’ mebby Allen—would git 
ter pannin’ the gravel for yaller dust, bein’ 
as gold-huntin’ is more in thar line. I 
reckon Barnes would shoot a mess of 
minners on the riffles—he’d shore try it 
hard enough; an’ Rice an’ Van Pelt 
would be skirmishin’ round atter bird 
nests an’ huntin’ bugs an’ lizards under 
rocks an’ chunks. Ev’ry blame one of 
‘em would be plum happy in his own 
way an’ wonderin’ that t’others was wast- 
in’ their time so foolishly; which shows 






































that no two men are built alike, an 
wouldn’t be if they could.” 
* 
* * 

Ir used to be claimed that ‘‘Much 
reading maketh a full man,” but in Old 
Man Gregg’s case it has worked out dif- 
ferent. He hasn’t been full half so often 
since he took to reading my old copies 
of Sports AFIELD, but his good wife is 
worried, all the same, for he has grown 
reminiscent and occasionally makes un- 
expected and unwarranted breaks—all of 
which, in her estimation, is indicative of 
mental decay and approaching death. 
His last piece of foolishness was taking 
Mother Gregg with him on a bear hunt 
over in the Hondo hills. He said he had 
been selfishly keeping all the fun to him- 
self and was now going to turn over a 
new leaf and let Sally in on the ground 
floor. Camp life would be good for her; 
and she should wear his best overalls, 
carry his favorite Winchester, and ride 
Old Baldy, a sorrel mustang that wasn’t 
afraid of the biggest bear west of the Rio 
Grande. The dear old lady didn’t ap- 


pear particularly happy as she rode away, 
but she was nervy, all right, and quietly 
told me to cover Clyde Ellison’s bet that 
she would be brought home on a stretch- 
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er—a straight tip which made me the 
richer by a ten-dollar bill. The week 
that the hunters intended to be away ran 
well over into two, and then we grew 
anxious, saddled up and took their trail. 
Five miles from the ranch we sighted 
some one coming in at a swinging lope. 
“It’s a Injun,” said Clyde; “I kin spot his 
caliker shirt ;” but his guess was no good. 
It was Mother Gregg, smoke-tanned and 
greasy, but ten years younger than when 
we saw her last. ‘I’m jest ridin’ in fer 
flour an’ am’nition,” said she. ‘‘Oh! the 
ole man is gittin right peart ag’in, thank 
ye. Got b’ar-chawed a little t’other day, 
but he makes out ter dew the cookin’ an’ 
camp work an’ says he’d be pow’rful 
pleased if you’d send him suthin’ tew 


read.” 
x 


* * 

Swans are said to be very long-lived. 
Specimens of the common domestic spe- 
cies, kept in private and public parks, have 
attained to great age—some of them to 
a century or more. Granting wild swans 
a similar longevity, it is possible that the 
flocks annually migrating southward are 
led by veterans who have made the trip 
a hundred times, following the course of 
the Mississippi ere its waters had been 
churned into foam by steamboats, and 
traversing the Western plains while they 
were yet unmarred by fence or furrow. 
When our naturalist writers have wearied 
of the paltry life histories of grizzlies and 
cat-squirrels—creatures of restricted hab- 
itats and few years—perchance they will 
tell us of this strong-winged migrant that 
watched the building of Fort Dearborn 
where the great City of Chicago now 
stands; that saw Fremont’s band of ex- 
plorers on their western journey; that 
marked Osceola’s Seminoles in their last 
stand among the Everglades, the Modocs 
guarding their lava beds, and the fugitive 
Sioux in hiding along the Canadian 
border. Journeying twice a year across 
a thousand miles of territory whose na- 
tive wildness was yielding to the change- 
ful touch of Civilization, watching the 
supplanting of Indian wigwams by sod 


shanties, farmhouses, towns, cities—one 
must be something of a historian, as well 
as an idealist, if he would put pen to such 
a task. A ballast of facts must steady 
the flights of his fancy: hence it may eas- 
ily chance that Billy the Swan will go 
begging for a biographer, though pens, 
ink and paper are cheap and the woods 
are full of aspirants to literary renown. 


* 
* * 


“Tis sad,’’ said the swan unto his wife, 
When their goslings all were fled, 
“That we folks may sing but once in life, 
And that when we’re well-nigh dead. 
Of the four-score broods we twain have reared, 
Each seemed the fairest and best; 
But never a once have their voices cheered 
Our tidy but tuneless nest. 


‘ And, in all the years of our lifelong love, 

Not once have you blithely trilled, 

Or carolled in glee—for some power above 
Your musical throat has stilled. 

Just think of the chance we have been denied! 
A nightingale sings in a year; 

And here our poor voices remain untried ”’— 
Then te silently shed a tear. 


‘* Weep not, my own,” said his matron mate, 
“ But rather find cause for mirth 

In our lot, compared with the woesome fate 
Of the musical ones of earth. 

For ’tis better to rest with one’s songs unsung, 
Content with a stammering speech, 

Than to sing, and hear, from an envious tongue, 
‘What an unmelodious screech!’” 


* * 

FatsE philosophy, this, by the way; 
for, if the dread of criticism were univer- 
sal, few new lines of endeavor would be 
blazed out and mighty little accom- 
plished along the old ones. For that 
matter, the man who attempts nothing 
gets an equal share of criticism with the 
rest, and without a particle of the pity 
bestowed upon his more energetic breth- 
ren who tried their level best and failed. 
I once knew a fellow who made matri- 
monial proposals to seven women and 
girls inside of 24 hours, and at sunrise 
the next morning he put on a clean col- 
lar, parted his hair in the middle, and 
started to call on No. 8. “Some darn fool 
is bound to laugh at me any way,” he 
said; “but before that happens I’ll have 
everything settled—unless the supply of 
gals runs out.” Every new departure of 
merit (and when was there one utterly 
without?) has met, at first, with more op- 
position than encouragement, and there 
are usually a few critics who remain un- 
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converted to the end of the chapter. 
Within the last few months I have met 
with two men who denounced repeating 
firearms—one, because of their ‘utter 
worthlessness;” the other, because they 
were 00 good and didn’t give the game a 
living chance. Over in Tucson, the oth- 
er day, I saw a freighter dickering for a 
mule. “Does he kick?” he asked. “ Nev- 
er kicked in his life,” said the owner of 
the long-eared phenomenon. “Wouldn't 
have him, then,” was the unexpected re- 
joinder—‘“I’m not collectin’ cur’osities 
for a 10-cent show. Trot me out some- 
thin’ with bottled chain-lightnin’ in one 
hoof an’ instant death in t’other.” And I 
thought to myself that, to be welcomed, 
the kickless mule must come from the 
East, and well heralded, as came smoke- 
less powders, electric lights and standing 
collars. And even then he will long con- 
tinue to be the object of suspicion and 
distrust; and men will strive to make 
him forego his principles and become as 
the unregenerate of his kind. 
+ “ +e 

IT now transpires that the Baldwin— 
Ziegler polar expedition—which broke 
up in a free fight before accomplishing 
anything—depended for its success upon 
the plainsman’s chief dependence, which 
is horseflesh. Baldwin’s idea was to es- 
tablish a depot of supplies as far north as 
he conveniently might, and from thence 
make a dash with Norwegian ponies for 
the Pole. From the view-point of one 
who has been as far north as Cheyenne 
and Sheboygan, and knows something of 
the discomforts of cold feet and the diffi- 
culty experienced in masticating frozen 
Irish potatoes, Baldwin and his brother 
explorers are examples of intelligence 
gone wrong. The whole push deserves 
incarceration in the extreme N. W. cor- 
ner of a cold-storage plant, where they 
would doubtless find a congenial atmos- 
phere and abundant time to play “freeze- 
out” and edit their diaries for publica- 
tion. But, as the plans of Arctic explor- 
ers go, the one just mentioned deserves 
a bit of commendation, for it was based 
on sound common sense. Give me a 


saddle-horse and a pack mule to carry 
food and feed, and I will guarantee to 
manage 500 miles of pretty tough trav- 
elling; but during much of the latter half 
of the trip my diet will be largely mule 
meat, and for the last 100 miles, plain horse. 
As I have not been intrusted with Bald- 
win’s plan in detail, it may be that he in- 
tended working the ponies to sledges, in 
which case more provisions might be 
carried; but my guess is that he was fig- 
uring on eating considerable Norwegian 
horse meat on the home run. By the 
way, we have yet to hear from the man 
who is to reach the Pole in a specially 
constructed gasoline automobile. He is 
about due to arrive, and I am slightly 
worried over his non-appearance. Ex- 
tra-width tires for traversing the snow, 
gasoline heating appliances and all that 
—and maybe a shoulder-of-mutton sail 
to help along when the wind is favora- 
ble. And perhaps he will house the up- 
perworks of his vehicle with glass, ship 
a few orchids, geraniums and Johnny- 
jump-ups and make the trip in silk pa- 
jamas and a shirtwaist, with a big graph- 
ophone to continually grind out rag-time 
ditties for the delectation of the Arctic 
foxes and polar bears. 


* 
* * 


“Senor, my child—my Juanita, sefior 
—she is sick. It is not the fever, for the 
time of fevers is past. She plays not with 
other children and there have been no 
strangers to the ranch for these many 
weeks; so it is nothing the sefior need 
fear—if he will come.” This in deference 
to the Americano’s strange, unfounded 
dread of smallpox. “It is now the time 
of colds, Manuela,” I said; but she shook 
her head sadly. “This is the third and 
last,” she responded. “Pedro left us in 
the spring when the doves were flying 
northward, little Nifia with the flowering 
of the corn, and now it is’Nita. The 
sefior will come?” The child lay on the 
mud floor of the jacal, a tattered blanket 
wrapping her wasted figure, her head and 
shoulders resting upon and against a 
saddle that had been her father’s. ‘She 


plays with the silver circles and calls 
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them pesos, and but yesterday she bade 
me take them all and send some one to 
find him.” Manuela had not spoken of 
Juan by name since his death in a quar- 
rel over another woman; but I under- 
stood. “I will take her—and you—to 
the ranch-house. She needs food and 
warmth and a softer bed. You may pay 
me—if you must—when she has grown 
strong and well again.” But I knew, be- 
fore she answered, that I was wasting 
breath. “The sefior forgets—we are not 
peons. I am alone—brave men have 
died before in their own quarrels—but 
he would not think it well for his child 
to be a charge upon strangers.” And 
this is the much-lauded Castilian pride! 
Poor Manuela! The jacal was silent next 
morning, and the men, who went to ask 
after the sick child, returned to borrow 
a spade and pickaxe. “We will dig but 
one grave, sefior,” they said; “they are 
as children, those two who have died of 
sorrow and hunger.” 
* - * 

“As I understand it,” remarked Clyde 
Ellison, my herd boss, ‘“‘there’s nothin’ 
much left to shoot in them played out 
Back East States but emigrative critters 
—little fly-about birds, that are one place 
today an’ two places tomorrer. All the 
prairie-dogs an’ antelope an’ jack-rabbits 
was killed off by Gen’ral Putnam, Roger 
Williams an’ a few more dead-game 
sports, long before the niggers was 
freed, an’ the nat’ral outcome is that 
their gran’-children an’ other predeces- 
sors have to work or go without meat. 
Now, we-all, out in these Western re- 
gions, are playin’ our hands by a better 
system an’ never pester the game while 
thar’s stray cattle on the range; but, all 
the same, our wild meat is goin’ to come 
up minus some of these days, same as 
back yonder. It ain’t in the nature of 
things for game of any sort to hold up 
at its best torever. The rule holds good 
even in seven-up—which reminds me 
that I aim to resign my present an’ lu- 
crative office afore long; an’ mebby 
quicker if you can pick up some sort of 
a substitute. My portfolio is due to be 


handed in sometime durin’ Chris’mas 
week, an’ I pulls my freight forthwith for 
Panamaw. TZhar’s the comin’ country, 
ole man. Uncle Sam is givin’ its people 
somethin’ over $3300 a head, corral 
count, besides a quarter of a million rent 
for their ole canal each year after 1912. 
That means flush times an’ easy money, 
an’ I’m goin’ after my share. What’s the 
matter with you comin’ along?” 


* 
* 


Figuring both sides of the question, 
and keeping in view the current quota- 
tions on mosquito netting, quinine and 
metallic caskets, I have failed to discov- 
er how the financial prospects of my heirs 
and assigns may be materially improved 
through my emigration to Central Amer- 
ica. I am long past the age when adven- 
turous and romantic dreams have power 
to upset the brain and quicken the pulse, 
and of late I have found that a diet of 
bananas, chile con carne, tortellas and 
similar tropical products is deleterious to 
the digestion. It is well enough for 
Clyde Ellison to prate of days beside the 
roaring Chagres, lounging in a silken 
hammock beneath the umbelliferous 
palms, with a retinue of white-garbed 
servants continually coming on a dog- 
trot with champagne and cracked ice and 
big, black, home-made cigars. But the 
picture evolved by my own prosaic 
brain shows the whitewashed interior of 
a field hospital, an Irish ex-section-fore- 
man equipped with a fever thermometer, 
a black bottle and a muchly-licked 
spoon, and the voices that linger in my 
memory are rot those of languorous- 
orbed sejioritas, strumming their guitars 
within the ambuscade of latticed and 
vine-wreathed casements. Talk of the 
confusion of tongues at Babel! It is as 
nothing compared to the murmur of ap- 
plause that greets the coming of the 
quinine dispenser, unless, perchance, the 
discipline of fever hospitals, and the tem- 
per and language of their occupants, 
have known improvement since those 
blessed days of youth, so proudly re- 
membered by 
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OUR WINTER HUNT IN 


MEXICO. 


By J. H. UHLE.—Parr I. 


See Frontispiece—page 6. 

For a long time I had been desirous 
of taking a trip to Old Mexico. I had 
read all the books I could find on the 
country and they were all so interest- 
ing that I wanted to see for myself 
what others had seen and do what 
others had done as far as possible and 
as much more as I could. The oppor- 
tunity finally came; and last Novem- 
ber two of us started from New York, 
our baggage being checked to El Paso, 
Texas, en route for Mexico. We left 
New York Saturday, Nov. 1, on the 
Southern Pacific steamer for New Or- 
leans. The trip down was delightful; 
but as most water trips are fine, I will 
say nothing of it here. Six of us at one 
table had a particularly good time, 
and we were sorry when New Orleans 
was reached at 11 o’clock Thursday 
night. Friday morning we saw as 
much of the Crescent City as we could 
and left on the 10:30 train for El Paso, 
—arriving there Sunday morning. We 
had several articles of baggage to 
carry, besides what was checked, and 
we were so glad to get out of the train 
that one piece was left in the car and 
was not missed until too late. It hap- 
pened to be our aluminum cooking kit. 





The railroad people said they would 
try and trace it for us, and we hast- 
ened to a hotel to get some of the al- 
kali dust from under our collars. 
Sunday was spent in El Paso look- 
ing the town over, going across the 
Rio Grande (which had no water in it) 
to Juarez, taking in the bullfight, etc. 
In the evening we packed our trunks 
and made things ready for an early 
start. Monday morning we had our 
money changed to Mexican currency 
and we felt quite rich when we had 
our pile of “dobe dollars” at the rate 
25 for 10. We drove to Juarez to take 
the 8:30 train. All our baggage, of 
course, had to be inspected at the cus- 
toms house, which took some time. In 
having baggage examined, always be 
courteous to officers. Don’t try to hold 
anything back; open all packages 
when asked to do so and 9 times out 
of 10 they will pass much of it without 
hardly looking into it. We paid the 
duty on our guns and saddles and ex- 
tra ammunition; our tents, sleeping 
bags and other parts of the outfit had 
been used and were admitted free of 
duty. When all the articles had been 
marked with a blue 4, we went to get 
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considering that they are raised in 
large numbers in the locality. 

When we left New York two of the 
party were unable, at the last moment, 
to get away, but were to join us in 2 
weeks; so we decided to go over to a 
small lake east of the town and wait 
there and take our time getting our 
stock together. As our cooking kit was 
lost, we were obliged to get some new 
kitchen utensils. The frying pan, iron, 
cost 75 cents; small coffee pot, $1.15: 
tin cups, 20 cents each; small pot, 
$1.50. Provisions we found equally ex- 
pensive. Coffee (rank) 60 cts. a kilo: 


our tickets, but were informed that the 
ticket office was closed 5 minutes be- 
fore the time set for departure of the 
train (which was then 15 minutes late) 
and that we would have to pay on the 
train. We did so and were charged 50 
per cent. excess fare and no rebate. 
We could only pay half-way to Guz- 
man (where we had dinner) and then 
we had to get tickets or pay more ex- 
cess. We got the tickets. 

A trip from 9 in the morning till 5 
in the afternoon in a combination pas- 
senger, freight, ore and cattle train 
over alkali sands, is not very conducive 
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to good humor, and when we reached 
Casas Grandes, the end of the road, at 
4:50, we were not sorry. The station 
and hotel are one, and we put up 
there, and, after a good supper, felt 
much better and started out to see the 
town. It took us just 15 minutes to 
see it all, and, being tired, we went to 
bed early and tried to believe we were 
in New York, but the three-slat bed 
told us otherwise. We remained at the 
hotel several days, waiting for our 


sugar, 30 cts. a kilo; Borden’s con- 
densed milk, 65 cts. a can; Baker’s Pu- 
ritan cocoa, $1.15 for 30 ct. box; flour, 
20 cts. a kilo; Durham smoking tobac- 
co, 40 cts. for a 10-ct. package. 

This was, of course, Mexican money, 
but was still very high. So it is advis- 
able to bring as much in the provision 
line with you as can be carried con- 
veniently, The sugar comes in large 
lumps, and when you buy a kilo or so, 
the clerk takes a large cake and breaks 
off what you want with a hatchet. Oc- 
casionally you are able to get loaf 


cooking kit and looking up burros and 
horses. We found the prices very high, 


sugar, but never the granulated. The 
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matches are of the small wax Vesta 
kind and have “fire” on both ends. A 
man asks you for a light and you hand 
him the box. He takes one and lights 
one end and puts the other end back 
in the box, and, handing it to you, says 
“Bueno!” 

We engaged a Mexican to take us 
over to the lake, and a more disreput- 
able looking rig I never saw. After a 
drive of 2 hours we came to a “lake” 
(you could walk around it in 15 min- 
utes) and the driver said, pointing to 
the water: “Muchos patos.” We said: 





AFIELD. 


the sport is lost. The mesquite brush 
back of our tent was alive with quail 
and cottontail rabbits. I never saw so 
many doves in my life. We could al- 
most knock them off the trees with a 
club. Later, one snowy morning, a dove 
came into the tent and staid with us 
for 2 days. 

We took our time about getting 
horses and burros and consequently 
obtained good ones at a very reasona- 
ble figure. It is best to buy here, if 
one expects to make any kind of a 
trip, as it is very expensive to hire 








FAIRY AND FUDGE, OUR TWO PLUCKY LITTLE BURROS, 





“Si!” for we supposed he meant the 
large number of ducks on the water. 
In fact, the water was black with 
them, and, as we drove along a dis- 
tance none of them moved. We called 
our first camp Muchos Patos (Many 
Ducks) and proceeded to make camp. 
Needless to say we ate duck till we 
could almost quack. There were ducks 
of every known kind—the teal, mal- 
lards and canvasbacks being especially 
large. In winter all the lakes in this 
country contain thousands of them and 
they are so easy to get that much of 





them. They can be sold on leaving the 
country for almost as much as they 
cost. Our burros are good, strong ones 
and were fresh from the range, and we 
had our troubles in breaking them to 
packs. Before I bought my horse I 
had a little example of how you can 
trust a Mexican of the lower type. A 
man used to stop at the camp almost 
every day and make himself pleasant, 
and when he found out that I wanted 
a horse he said he had one to sell and 
brought him the next day for me to 
try. I liked the horse, and said I would 
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take him. He was to give me a bill- 
of-sale the next morning, but said he 
would leave the horse with me; he 
was to get me a saddle that he knew 
he could get cheap, and I gave him 
some money to pay for it. The next 
morning the horse was gone, having 
pulled up a 2-ft. picket! Then the fel- 
low said he wanted the difference be- 
tween the amount of money I had given 
him for the saddle (which he could not 
get) and the price of the horse. I made 
some inquiries and found that he had 
picked up the horse on the range—it 
was not his—and I gave him just 24 


pure, grammatical Castilian). You are 
then made to pay a State tax of 5 per 
cent. on the value of animal and a Fed- 
eral Revenue tax of 5 per cent. ad va- 
lorem—both of which must also be 
stamped. The bill-of-sale must con- 
tain a drawing of the brand, and the 
brand is best vented. Then, with your 
papers made out right, your horses are 
secure and you can trace them very 
easily if lost. There is a fine of $50 for 
not paying your taxes within 48 hours 
after the date of the bill-of-sale. The 
best plan is to get your horses from a 
ranch and have the owner of the brand 











‘*I sat there on my horse, taking in the beauty of the scene.’’ 





hours to produce the money advanced 
or go to jail. He could not do it, so I 
took his Winchester as security. 

A good motto here is “Don’t trust 
any strangers and do every one before 
they get the chance to do you.” The 
laws on taxes are very strict: you have 
to have stamps on your bill-of-sale—3 
cents on each $5.00; you have to make 
or have made a manifesto—“begging 
the privilege” of paying the tax on 
each of your animals; this requires 
stamps at the same rate, besides the 
cost of getting the manifesto made out 
(which must be worded right and be in 


vent it and give you a bill-of-sale be- 
sides. 

After many tribulations we collected 
our stock, paid our taxes and moved 
to Long Lake—a mile nearer town— 
as the water in the small lake was get- 
ting very bad. Long Lake Camp was 
at the end of another patch of mes- 
quite, which gave us plenty of wood— 
also thorns. 

Yes; this is surely La Tierra de 
Mafiana (the Land of Tomorrow). You 
ask a native to do something for you 
and the answer will be: “Mafiana” or 
“Poco tiempo” (after a while). All the 
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peon cares for is enough to eat; he is 
content to know that his wants are se- 
cure for one day; let tomorrow take 
care of itself. On the other hand, the 
country is a country of tomorrow. In 
a few years there will be a great dif- 
ference. Mexico has so many natural 
advantages and so much in her favor 
that as soon as capital comes here the 
country will take a big boom. It is 
in about the same condition that our 
own country was 80 years ago in 
many respects. But all this has noth- 
ing to do with hunting. 

Mr. Lamar, from whom we bought 
several horses, invited us to take a 
little trip with him back into the 
mountains, and, as we were all ready 
to move, we gladly accepted—starting 
early one morning with our outfit 
packed for a 45-mile trip. At 4:30 we 
made camp along a stream of cold 
running water—the first we had seen 
in this country—and Charles (my part- 
ner) said: “I won’t do a thing to that!” 
How good it did taste after drinking 
boiled or artesian well water for sev- 
eral weeks. In Camp Crystal we 
passed a most enjoyable evening 
around our first big camp-fire. Pipes 
were working hard and our accounts 
of New York with its high buildings 
seemed to greatly interest our host. 
An early start the next morning 
brought us to Mr. Lamar’s upper 
ranch at 9, where we stopped but a 
moment and then started to climb the 
mountains. Up hill and down, through 
canons and arroyos—talk about rough 
trails!—but, then, we were new at the 
business. At noon we lunched in a 
canon, down the sides. of which our 
horses fairly had to slide. The rest 
did us all good and we hit the trail 
again much refreshed. It was up and 
down hill all the way. The last de- 
clivity we went down was a terror: 
there was no trail at all and the side 
of the mountain was covered with 
small stones, on which our horses 
could get no footing. Fairy and Fudge, 
our plucky little burros, were at home, 
however. My horse slipped and slid 
down the side of the mountain, throw- 
ing me off and breaking the ring out 
of my carbine, but no further damage 
occurred save a few scratches. 
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It started to rain as we went up the 
valley, and the burros, being very 
tired, became rather unruly. We de- 
cided to make camp for the night and 
took the first place that offered. Every- 
thing was wet—tents and blankets, 
the ground and ourselves—yet we had 
no water except the little in our can- 
teens. We spread out rubber coats, 
to catch the rain for water to cook 
with, and Dry Camp will not soon be 
forgotten. The next morning we left 
the trail and went up the sides of the 
caion as best we could, coming finally 
to a large mesa or tableland. <A trip 
across this and down the slope on 
the other side brought us to our per- 
manent camp. 

The scenery going down’ that slope 
was well worth the entire trip. Charlie 
said it was of the same formation and 
general character as the Garden of the 
Gods in Colorado. I sat there on my 
horse, taking in the beauty of the 
scene and was loath to leave it. The 
towering mountains on all sides and 
lower foothills—worn into all the fan- 
tastic shapes one could imagine by the 
action of the water in ages past—were 
sublime. 

Hungry was no name for the way 
we felt when we reached camp. I got 
dinner ready, while the others went 
out to see what the game outlook was 
like. They returned empty handed but 
with bright hopes for the morrow— 
there being plenty of fresh signs of 
deer, turkey and smaller game. We 
had all the wood we could use, and 
what a camp-fire we did have that 
night! The wind was blowing, making 
the fire burn well, and it cast its light 
for a great distance. The dogs were 
very uneasy all the evening and we 
could hear strange noises all around 
us but could see nothing. We turned 
in early, to get a good rest and be 
ready for the morrow. During the 
night the wind turned to a gale and 
things were blown around regardless. 
The boys were all sound asleep, when 
suddenly I awoke. Seeing everything 
was extremely bright, I could not 
imagine what the cause was, until I 
heard a peculiar crackle, and, looking 
out, saw the cause. “Up, boys! 


quick!” IT velled, and in no time we 


caren ates. 
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were all out of the tent, fighting the 
fire in the grass. It kept us busy for 
awhile and no mistake, but we at last 
put it out. As luck would have it, 
the wind was blowing from our tent 
toward the fire or the whole outfit 
would have gone up in smoke. There 
was no more sleep that night; so we 
had breakfast and the boys got an 
early start. I remained in camp to 
make things comfortable and had 
everything shipshape when they re- 
turned with an 80-pound white-tail 


A PLATTE VALLEY GOOSE HUNT. 





The wild geese had begun their 
southward flight and were coming to 
this locality in goodly numbers. The 
“Honk! honk!” of the Canadas could 
be heard in every direction. On the 
afternoon of Nov. 8 Geo. Shatz, Geo. 
Huntington and myself got together 
to try and arrange for a few days’ 
hunt. We had learned from some of 
the Union Pacific trainmen that they 
had seen hundreds of geese at Vro- 

















PREPARATIONS FOR SUPPER. 





buck, and then the rejoicing began. 
Fried liver for supper, toasted ribs 
after supper, broiled shoulder during 
the evening with hot biscuit: every 
camper knows all about it and those 
that do not don’t know what they miss. 
The next day brought more deer and 
turkey—all we wanted, besides the 
hams to take home. The trails are 
rough and you earn all you bring back 
with you. 





To BE CONTINUED. 


man, about 30 miles east of North 
Platte. So I wrote a cousin of mine 
at Vroman a_ hurried letter, asking 
him if myself and several friends could 
stop with him for a few days’ goose 
shooting. Receiving a most friendly 
invitation, we spent the rest of the 
day in getting our guns, ammunition, 
decoys, ete., in shape for an early 
start. Half-past 6 the next morning 
found us at the depot—bringing us to 
my cousin’s place about 11 a.m. He 
did not know where the geese were 
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feeding, but gave us the direction of 
their flight. Having work mapped out 
which would keep him busy for a 
couple of days, he could not accompany 
us, but let us have a team and wagon. 
After eating a hearty dinner, we load- 
ed in our duffle and some shovels and 
started in search of the honkers’ feed- 
ing ground. 

After driving 6 miles, we began 
making inquiries among the farmers 
(who were mostly of Swedish descent). 
One fellow told us: “Dey go nort’—I 
not know vare.” So we concluded to 
keep on driving north, watching the 
winter grain fields for signs, or wait 
until they came out for their evening 
meal. After examining the most prom- 
ising fields and finding no signs, we 
concluded they must fly back to 
Canada for their meals. About 4 p.m. 
we began to search the horizon. Asa 
general thing they leave the river 
about this time to feed, but seeing 
nothing, we each lighted a cigar, and 
let the team jog along at a slow trot. 
About this time Shatz sighted a large 
flock flying directly toward us and 
quickly had his Remington in hand, 
thinking perchance they would fly 
close enough for a shot. As they came 
closer, we could see they were flying 
too high to indicate a probability of 
their stopping very soon. Before long 
several more bunches came in view, 
but gave no more signs of stopping 
than the first. Noting this, we started 
the team off at a brisk trot. Bunch 
after bunch passed us and disappeared 
in the clouds— seemingly all headed 
for the same feeding ground. We kept 
this gait up for about an hour. Fewer 
bunches passed us now and at longer 
intervals. We kept our eyes riveted 
on these last bunches, and, as they 
were flying much lower than the 
others, we thought we might watch 
them alight in the distance and head 
directly to them. But the road we 
were traveling suddenly turned into a 
steep cafion, with walls so high on 
either side that we could only see the 
sky directly above us. We must have 
traveled about 2 miles in this cafion, 
for when we emerged, the sun had 
sunk below the horizon. On mak- 
ing inquiries, we found we had driven 
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about 16 miles, and not a goose in 
sight! We were now pretty well 
discouraged, but pushed on until dark. 
As we had already come too far to 
turn back, our next thought was of 
getting some supper and a place to 
bunk for the night, also some feed and 
shelter for the team. 

The first house to which we came 
was deserted. We could obtain no 
accommodation at the next (and lucky 
for us, too; else we would have found 
no geese that night). As we were 
driving down the road to try our luck 
at the next place, we heard quite a 
jumbling noise ahead, which caused 
Shatz to remark that there must be a 
good many dogs among these farmers. 
“Dogs? your grandmother!” exclaimed 
Huntington, “that noise is made by 
geese.” And geese they were—for as 
we reached the top of a small hill 
between us and the field in which they 
were feeding, the unmistakable “Honk! 
honk!” of a thousand geese rang in 
our ears. They must have seen us, for 
the noise suddenly increased to a bed- 
lam. Looking close, we could see the 
white breasts of these monarchs of the 
upper air looming up in the darkness, 
as though every foot of ground were 
occupied by at least one pair of webbed 
feet. Not knowing when they would 
leave, and not wanting to disturb them 
lest they should go elsewhere for the 
morning feed, we gave up the idea of 
digging our blinds that night, turned 
in another direction, and drove off 
with a hilarious feeling, to make a last 
attempt at finding food and shelter for 
the night. 

In this we were lucky—getting both 
food and shelter for ourselves and 
horses. After eating a good supper 
and enjoying a smoke, we were shown 
te our sleeping quarters and found we 
would have to sleep in one bed—which 
we found a pretty hard undertaking. 

sefore lying down we took an inven- 
tory of our shells and found we had 
70 all told—all except about a dozen 
of which were fine shot; but we found 
they were as good as larger shot, as 
the geese came in close. Being now 





about 2 miles from the feeding ground, 
and having the thought of the morn- 
ing’s shoot in our minds, we got up at 
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4 a.m., to put off for the field and dig 
our blinds. We drove to the place, 
which we found to be a rye stubble. 
After unloading our guns, shovels and 
decoys, Shatz took the team off some 
distance and tied them in a small 
hollow. While he was gone, Hunting- 
ion dug a hole large enough for him- 
self and Shatz, and I dug one for 
myself. After setting out my decoys 
and gathering up some straw and a 
few tumble-weeds, with which to cover 
up the dirt I had removed in making 
my pit, I went across to the other 
biind and found my partners had their 
blind and decoys in readiness and were 
stamping about, slapping their hands 
against their sides to keep warm, these 
November mornings being pretty 
chilly. After a short confab, I looked 
at my watch and saw that day would 
break in a few minutes; so put off for 
my own quarters. As I had almost 
reached my hiding place, I saw a grey 
object moving toward my _ decoys. 
Knowing it was a coyote, and having 
a 22-caliber Marlin in my pit, I quickly 
vot inside for some fun. I waited a 
few minutes and as day was breaking 
I could see he was about 150 yds. away. 
Taking as good aim as I could in the 
fuint light, I fired, the bullet raising 
a cloud of dust a few inches from him. 
He sat coolly down—as if to give mea 
better shot. This last shot must have 
hit him, as he bit wildly at his flank 
and made off over a small hill. It was 
now daylight, and, thinking I could get 
au better shot, I scrambled out of my 
pit. But, hearing Huntington call, 
“Here they come!” I again scrambled 
into my hiding place. I did not have 
to wait long before seeing several 
cangs of geese directly to the south 
of us. I crouched lower in my pit, 
stretching my neck to see when they 
would be close enough to shoot. Pretty 
soon I heard the reports of two double- 
Larrel guns and looked in the direction 
of the other blind, to see two white- 
breasted Canadas leave the flock and 
fall headlong to the ground. From this 
moment I could not keep track of how 
many birds we were getting, until after 
they had stopped coming so thick, 
and, not wanting to kill more than the 
law allows (which is 10 per hunter in 


this State), I went across to the other 
blind and found we had bagged a total 
ef 28 geese. Having had no breakfast, 
I was pretty hungry, so suggested we 
start back to Vroman, but Doc. and 
Huntington wanted to stay and kill 
iwo more. We staid for about an hour 
before we succeeded in bringing down 
the other 2—thus making 10 geese per 
man. 

Having about 20 miles to drive, we 
stopped at a farmhouse and got feed 
for ourselves and team—reaching Vro- 
inan about 5 p. m. and getting home 
from there without further incident. 

CLARENCE J. VROMAN. 

North Platte, Neb. 
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GOAT SHOOTING IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 








Any one living in Vancouver who 
has the desire to join in the chase 
does not need to go far from home, 
says the Vancouver Daily World. Fred 
Madison and Charles Mullen returned 
yesterday morning from Crown Moun- 
tain, across the inlet, where they got 
4 mountain goats. Vancouver holds 
the record of being the only city on 
the North American continent where 
goats, bear and deer can be shot within 
sight of the city hall. Next to the big 
horn sheep the mountain goat is the 
hardest beast to shoot of any that 
roams the hills in these latitudes. 
Messrs. Madison and Mullen had a 
hard tramp to get their goats and in 
recovering the first one they nearly 
met with a bad accident. Fred Madi- 
son shot the goat in very rugged coun- 
try at an altitude of 4,000 ft. In trying 
to get the game after having killed 
it, he missed his footing and fell over 
a sheer cliff into a gulch, a distance of 
30 ft. His fall yas broken by the snow, 
which is 3 ft. deep at that altitude, 
but he was down in the gorge, and the 
question was how to get him out. His 
partner lowered his rope, and when it 
was out full length it was just long 
enough to reach, so after much scram- 
bling and tugging, Madison got to the 
surface again, but had the man been 
injured by the fall the resuits would 
undoubtedly have been serious. 

















AN INDICTMENT OF THE ENGLISH SPARROW. 


By JAMES S. COMPTON, A. B. 


N the former days it was the almost 
universal custom for the farmer to 
condemn all hawks and owls with- 

out discrimination, but that is not the 
case today. Ten years ago one of the 
eminent ornithologists in the employ of 
the Department of Agriculture under- 
took the study of the various species of 
hawks and owls and their relation to 
agriculture. In the book which was the 
result of the investigation it was clearly 
shown that a large majority of these 
birds are eaters of insects and vermin; 
that only a few species prey upon poul- 
try. Even the crow is not as black as 
he once was. As boys, we were taught 
to regard him as an outlaw utterly be- 
yond the pale of consideration; now 
farmer and ornithologist alike are com- 
ing to see that Corvus isa friend. Grad- 
ually we are finding out who are our 
friends and who our enemies among the 
feathered folk that live in our gardens 
and fields. 

The birds named, however, are all na- 

tives. They were here when the white 
man came. No doubt they hooted and 


screamed as unmusically for savage ears 
as they do for ours of the cultivated 
2oth century. Few indeed, on the other 
hand, are the defenders of the English 
sparrow—the alien and foreigner. Farm- 
er, gardener, fruit grower and ornitholo- 
gist unite in saying that he is neither 





useful nor ornamental. Denied a musi- 
cal voice, he chirps and chatters away in 
a loud, high key, quite distressing to the 
ear hungry for the note of a native sing- 
er. He gets up early and puts in his 
time quarreling and jabbering under our 
windows. Not content with shouting 
out to all the neighborhood his store cf 
the latest gossip, he calls others of his 
kind and immediately there is a fight. 
The only reason why the hair doesn’t 
fly is, there is none to fly. His note, al- 
ways sharp, grows more razorlike in its 
quality as the mill progresses. You 
wonder what the climax will be; but 
some larger, stronger bird breaks in and 
settles the scrap by driving both away. 

Morning, noon and night it is ever 
the same note—high and unmusical. If 
there are any special seasons of rejoic- 
ing, such as fall to the lot of most birds, 
they do not affect his voice, except to 
give him increased lung power and vig- 
or of speech. The sweet, tender strains, 
so easily distinguished in the spring mu- 
sic of the brown thrasher, the catbird 
and the song sparrow, never come into 
his vocal efforts. Love, if such a thing 
exists among his life’s assets, is evidently 
not valued very highly: except the 
brightening of his colors, there is noth- 
ing to indicate the coming of the King 
of Passions. 

The food of Passer domesticus is the 
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thing of prime importance to the agri- 
culturist and the economist. Right here 
is the place where we must enter one of 
the most serious charges in our indict- 
ment. Not only is the English sparrow 
a noisy and unmusical bird: he does 
not pay his way. The thrifty farmer can 
ill afford to have about his barns a cou- 
ple of hundred sparrows whose voracious 
maws demand as much grain as twenty 
chickens. 

Visit the wheatfield in July or August, 
and demonstrate for yourself the propos- 
ition that P. domesticus is a grain eater. 
The grain is in the shock. As we stroll 
along, flock after flock of these greedy 
birds rise from the nearby shocks and 
fly away to some other part of the field, 
there to continue their work of devasta- 
tion. Come up to the shock and note 
how neatly the grain has been shelled 
from the heads all over the shock. The 
birds can not enter the plea of necessity, 
for this season is the heyday of the in- 
sect world. The neighboring fence cor- 
ners, weed filled, are full of all manner of 
insect life to be had for the catching. 
Preference, not accident nor necessity, is 
the impelling motive which makes him 
not a bread winner but a bread stealer. 

A third count in the indictment is that 
P. domesticus visits our gardens to get 
his salads and greens. One day in May 
I was walking along a street of Eureka, 
Iils., when my attention was attracted by 
some sparrows pillaging a very neat and 
well kept garden. Mother Sparrow and 
her 5 grown children were moving about 
in a pea bed, where the young plants 
were showing a top 3 or 4 inches high. 
The mother bird stepped up to a vine 
and neatly pinched it off just above the 
ground. At once the 5 ovetgrown ba- 
bies began to jump about and chirp, each 
begging the morsel for himself. She had 
some trouble in choosing the recipient of 
the favor, for she stood a moment, as if 
hesitating. Her maternal mind once 
made up as to the comparative merits and 
deserts of the beggars, the tender morsel 
was promptly bestowed and as promptly 
swallowed. Again and again was this 
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scene repeated, till things began to look 
bad for the pea patch. Feeling sorry for 
the owner of the bed that was being pil- 
laged so ruthlessly, I threw a clod in 
among the robbers and sent them off to 
the roof of a neighboring barn, where 
they aired their grievances and called me 

names to their hearts’ content. ‘ 

A fourth count that we hold against 
the English sparrow comes from his 
choice of a nesting place and of a play- 
ground for his family. A favorite site 
for the home is the eave trough or an 
angle of the spouting that carries off the 
rains. Where rain water is a valuable 
commodity for washing or cooking the 
presence of these birds upon the roof is 
highly objectionable. A myriad feet have 
brought particles of slime from the city’s 
streets and sewers; excrement and 
moulted feathers add their parts to the 
total of filth. Typhoid fever and con- 
sumption in all their terrors lurk in the 
rain water from such a roof. From the 
standpoint of sanitation alone, we must 
deplore the “cheery sparrow on the 
housetop”—however well he may adorn 
the verses of the spring poet. 

The fifth and last point that I shall 
mention against the English sparrow is 
that he drives away our useful, cleanly 
and attractive native birds. The old- 
fashioned text book in physics that we 
used in school made the statement that 
two bodies cannot occupy the same space 
at the same time. In no case is this 
principle more clearly seen than in the 
case of this bold alien in his relations 
with our native birds. Those native birds 
like the house wren, the bluebird and the 
barn swallow—friends of man and dwell- 
ers near his home—are especial objects 
of the alien’s spite. Such birds as the 
trio named are useful and interesting 
characters, free from all of the objections 
that obtain in the case of the alien. Each 
is a worm eater, each is a singer of some 
merit, each has a cheerful, piquant per- 
sonality of its own, so distinct and differ- 
ent from that of the heavy lumbering 
sparrow. The skies are high and the 
world is wide and there need be no fric- 
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tion between alien and native. The bel- 
ligerent intruder wants the box that has 
been put up for wren or bluebird and in 
9 cases out of 10 he doesn’t give up till 
he gets it. We may admire the pluck 
and force of the bird from over the wa- 
ters, but how can they compensate for 
his lack of the desirable qualities found 
in the native birds that he displaces? 





GOSSAMER SPIDERS. 





The spider (like the ant) has been the 
theme of so many stories and used so 
often as a type of industry and perse- 
verance that it would seem as though 
the topic had been about worn out, and 
it was about time to give the poor spi- 
der and ant a rest. It is true that the 
spider has served to point morals to the 
rising generations from time immemori- 
al, but it is not true that there is nothing 
more to learn about him. Far from it. 
The spider is constantly springing new 
surprises, and is always an interesting 
creature to study. For instance, locked 
up in its abdomen the spider has kept 
one secret secure from all human inves- 
tigations: the secret of its power to in- 
stantly shoot out a filament of 30 inches, 
upon which it floats in the air. These 
gossamer spiders, most spiritual of in- 
sects, are the magic workers which, on 
summer nights, weave the fairylike veils 
that, as they shine white in the moon- 
light, glistening with the dewdrop gems, 
make the meadows look like King Iber- 
on’s court. 

In the world of spiders, as elsewhere, 
however, all the time is not spent in 
peaceful industry. Sometimes terrible 
battles and duels take place, which, for 
the contestants, are just as bloodthirsty, 
just as cruel, and just as vindictive as 
are any of the contests which take place 
in the world owing to man’s avarice. As 
in the world, a conflict is brought on by 
one individual trying to take what be- 
longs to another. One of these contests 
that took place in a barn in a little coun- 
try town was fought with such strange 
weapons and with such terrible, silent in- 
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tensity, that I must tell you about it. 
One of the parties to this struggle had a 
nice, cosey nest in the corner of the barn 
against the wall. All went well for a 
time. The little householder seemed to 
be peaceful, contenting himself with flies 
that became ensnared in his net. Final- 
ly, however, another spider came upon 
the scene, a homeless wanderer, unable 
or unwilling to make a nest of his own. 
This “ free lance” undertook to drive the 
little householder out, whereupon a fear- 
ful yet unique duel took place. The two 
combatants during the whole struggle 
never once actually touched each other. 
Instead of biting they circled around each 
other, each one throwing out’ his silver 
threads in order to entangle the other. 
After struggling on equal terms for some 
time, each avoiding the meshes thrown 
by his adversary with wonderful skill, 
one made a mistake and became slightly 
entangled in the silken thread. The oth- 
er, following up his advantage, began to 
wind his unfortunate rival with the en- 
tangling mesh. Finally the vanquished 
was all wrapped up in the silvery cocoon, 
or we might say coffin, for from it there 
was no emerging. Let us hope it was 
the aggressor who was vanquished. 
Frank H. Sweet. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 








Some people have given me the name 
Collurio Borealis; others, the Northern 
shrike, and some few the Butcher-bird; 
but the persons among whom I live have 
given me the name mouse-bird, as they 
often see me catching mice in the spring 
or early fall. 

I am one of the first birds noticeable 
in a locality in the spring,as I do not 
travel very far before choosing a home 
for the summer. In making nests we 


are not very particular as to whether they 
are hidden from view—making them 
generally in the part of the hedge or tree 
where the foliage is the least dense, as we 
are seldom in danger from the depreda- 
tions of the other birds, with the excep- 
tion of the hawk. Many times 2 or 3 
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families have their nests in close proxim- 
ity, thus affording protection from any of 
our enemies, as but few species wish to 
engage in a combat with more than one 
of us at a time. 

Iam carnivorous, but many times the 
scarcity of food requires that I live upon 
seeds, fruit and decaying animal or veg- 
etable matter. It is with my beak en- 
tirely that I am able to capture small 
quadrupeds—one stroke being sufficient, 
frequently, to stun my prey. My claws, 
being very weak, afford me no use in 
procuring food, other than a means of 
transportation or of holding it in position 
while eating. During the fall and some- 
times during the summer I can be seen 
watching from some secluded place for the 
appearance of food. It is in the early twi- 
light that you will find us watching along 
the roadside or hedges, while during the 
day we fly over the meadows or other 
fields, hovering over places that have a 
favorable appearance. We often find a 
nest of small rabbits and after the mother 
has gone in search of food we are able 
to get at least a part of them. 

Quite often we obtain more food than 
is necessary, such as moles, rabbits or 
mice. We place the ones we thus have 
on some small projection, such as a 
thorn or a nail, for if left on the ground 
they would become the food of some in- 
sect or quadruped. They can be more 
easily seen, however, when placed in the 
hedges, but there are but few of our 
neighbors that care for such food. 

For our fall and winter home we 
choose a dense hedge, shock of corn or 
the upper part of a brush pile. We sel- 
dom migrate far during the winter, un- 
less the weather becomes very severe. 

Our annual migratory period occurs 
after the hatching season and after the 
young are old enough to travel. We 
thus make a Northern migration after 
the hatching, returning to our summer 
home in the early fall; thence making 
the Southern trip at the approach of se- 
vere weather, and then again northward 
to our home of the summer before. 

Epaar S. JONEs. 
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FLORA OF PALM BEACH. 





The first impression of Florida, gained 
by a view from the windows of a Pull- 
man,is one of long-leafed pine, cypress 
and palmetto. The conclusion is that 
the native flora is somewhat limited. 
The second impression of the visitor is 
equally erroneous. Alighting at Palm 
Beach in the midst of tropical paradise, 
he is bewildered by the beauty and lux- 
uriance of cocoa palms, date palms, hibis- 
cus, oleander, screw pines, sapodillas bou- 
gainvillzea, and a multitude of species va- 
rying in a thousand lines and forms. Yet 
these are all exotics, brought from the 
West Indies, South America, India, Chi- 
na and the South Sea Islands. All thrive 
and bloom and fruit as profusely as if the 
soil had been their home through cen- 
turies of evolution, yet a quarter of a 
century ago not one was here. 

But on some gentle day in March, 
when the trade winds have begun their 
seasonable sweep over the Florida coast, 
bringing the scent of spring and causing 
native shrubs and flowers to put on a 
new dress of green and open the buds of 
odorous flowers, it is worth while to 
stroll through the wild paths of the hum- 
mock with open eyes. There is many a 
thing to be seen. To one who has a love 
for botany, a pocket microscope is an all 
sufficient companion, Naturally the first 
to call attention to themselves are the 
trees. In the depth of the jungle are 
many fine varieties of hard woods, well 
adapted to the art of the cabinent maker. 
Scattered among them are palms and 
other trees of soft grain or fibre, less val- 
uable, but equally curious and interest- 
ing. On the height of the hummock, 
swept and stunted by the salt wind, are 
other species dwarfed to the size of 
shrubs, eking out a bare existence in 
constant struggle with the barren soil, 
the pitiless wind and the encroaching 
ocean. 

Only one member of the palm family 
is native here, the Sabal palmetto or 
cabbage palm, including two or three 
dwarf varieties and one magnificent tall 
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tree that lives to the age of a hundred 
years, nourishing with its long spikes of 
honeyed yellow flowers generations of 
wild bees, and feeding the raccoon with 
its black berries. As the tree increases 
in height, lifting its long-stemmed pal- 
mate leaves higher and higher, it carries 
with it a multitude of drooping ferns that 
take root in curious boots formed by the 
stems of the dead and discarded leaves. 
Sometimes a bird drops in one of these 
boots a fig stolen from a neighboring 
banyan, and high above the ground it 
sprouts, puts forth insinuating roots 
that creep downward, wrapping the palm 
in a deadly embrace until they find the 
ground and grow into a great buttressed 
trunk, completely enveloping the pal- 
metto, bearing it ofttimes to the earth or 
plucking it up bodily by the roots. The 
banyan is a parasite,an air plant first, 
then living on another tree, and finaliy 
branching out into independent life as a 
forest monarch with an ever increasing 
number of buttressed trunks and props 
and snaky limbs. It belongs to the mul- 
berry family, of which the fig is a mem- 
ber,and bears small red fruit in great 
abundance with a pleasing acid taste, 
something like the fig of commerce. It 
has another interesting relative in the 
rubber tree of commerce, which it much 
resembles in appearance and in the milky 
juice that flows readily from any wound. 
The first cousin, the mulberry, grows lux- 
uriantly through the hummock, its masses 
of juicy berries furnishing a luxury much 
loved by Mr. Ursus Americanus—the 
black bear—who still has his haunts in 
the woods at the south end of Lake 
Worth. Among these forest trails one 
also sees the gumbo limbo or naked tree, 
curious for its smooth trunk, the thin pa- 
pery green bark of which peels off in 
shreds and tatters, showing a solid 
brownish-red beneath. Near it is its 
cousin, the “poisonwood,” possessing 
similar pinnate leaves and green berries, 
but with a deadly milky juice that black- 
ens and poisons the unlucky skin it 
touches. Next there stands a great tree 
with rough red bark, and beautiful oval 
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leaves six or seven inches long, its yel- 
low flowers breathing forth a perfume as 
delicate and sweet as that of roses. Crush 
one of the leaves in your hand and rec- 
ognize the familiar odor of the red bay, 
famous since the day that agéd Priam 
sought its protecting shadow in the sack 
of Troy. 

Among the hardwoods are the hype- 
late or ink- wood, the ironwood, with fine 
white grain and jet black heart, the na- 
tive mahogany, the wild lime, a thorny 
shrub whose severed trunk shows con- 
centric rings of yellow and golden brown; 
the staff tree, the red stopper, with leaves 
that exhale an odor unpleasantly like 
that of the two familiar black and white 
pussy of the woods, and many others. 
Along the shore grows the mangrove, 
whose cigar-shaped ‘adventitious roots,” 
bearing the bud, go dancing with the tide 
to every muddy creek and bayou on the 
coast. In the thicket are sea grape and 
pigeon plum, two noble trees, bearing 
fruit that serves to make a very good 
wine. It is hard to believe that these 
great trees are first-cousins to the famil- 
iar buckwheat of northern farms, yet such 
is the case. Under the shadows of the 
forest is a tangled mat of wandering jew, 
and ferns as beautiful as any fern in a 
northern hot- house. Springing up among 
them is the coffee, by turns with beauti- 
ful white flowers or wine-colored berries, 
whose little seeds but await the horticul- 
turist to make them as famous as their 
brothers in Arabia. 

These are but a few of the wonders of 
the jungle. Penetrate it for yourself— 
study the magnificent old trees, note the 
curious variety of blossom and fruit, in- 
clude in your review the trailing vines 
and grapes, the Quaker-bean, chiococca 
or wait-a-bit, and despise not the humble 
flower that blossoms before your feet. 

FRANK H. SwEET. 





An English writer praises the wood- 
cock’s inherent wildness, and it is worthy 
of note that, while other game birds are 
practically “ hand-raised” in England, the 
woodcock has escaped this disgrace. 
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A RABBIT CHASE. 





The bay of the beagle ringeth clear 
O’er snow-clad hill and vale, 

Waking the echoes far and near, 

While the hunter answers with merry cheer 
(Hark to his boisterous hail): 

‘‘Hurry up, fellows! come over here ; 
They’ve started a cotton-tail!”’ 


A rattling race o’er the spotless snow 
That covers the meadow’s sod ; 
Then, rustle and crash, through the hedge they go, 
And Sport gives tongue to let us know 
He is leading the pack by a rod. 
Then his owner chuckles, ‘‘I told you so!”’ 
And the rest respond with a nod. 


On, through the field of fallen corn ; 
Over the fence, away ! 
Trailing the hare through bush and thorn 
Where we started him first in early morn 
When the dogs were blithe and gay, 
And answered each blast of the ringing horn 
With a clearer, louder bay. 


Back, through the corn and the meadow wide; 
Back, through the briary wall ; 

With Rover and Jumbo, side by side, 

Close on the heels of their frightened guide— 
And Sport not in sight at all. 

Oh! truly the maxim says that pride 
Cometh before a fall. 


Dodging and turning, here and there ; 
Vexing the beagles sore ; 

Leading them now with yards to spare, 

Gone, when they fancied they had him fair— 
Hark! how they rant and roar! 

Then a shot rings out on the wintry air 
And the sport of the day is o’er. 

Duluth, Minn. NAT MESSINGER. 
ee oes 


MY FIRST WILD TURKEY. 


When I read of our President’s hunt- 
ing trips which appear in print from 
time to time—and more especially 
those relating to wild turkeys—it re- 
minds me of my first wild turkey hunt. 


Born in the quaint old Crescent City of 
the South, of Pine Tree State parentage, 
my childhood and boyhood days were 
somewhat “juggled” as to locality. I 
would no more than get comfortably set- 
tled in the old Crescent City, when I was 
juggled off to the Pine Tree State; and 
no sooner would I have laid my plans 
for getting the most pleasure out of its 
moss-covered rocks and broad fields, 
than the jug sticks were again flipped 
and I found myself among the mosquito 
swamps and sand-hills of New Jersey, 
where I immediately fell to work seeking 
the best method of obtaining amusement 
out of a sand-hill; but Alas! the jug 
sticks were twirled again and I found 
myself wandering through the majestic 
pine forests of the Bayou State. By this 
time I was just about entering my teens; 
and, to my boyish vision, every Missis- 
sippi boy carried a gun as soon as he was 
old enough to walk. I therefore one day 
summoned up sufficient courage to ap- 
proach a doting and exceedingly kind- 
hearted father with the request that I 
wanted a gun. ‘‘What! a stripling like 
you with a gun!” he replied; “I wonder 
what you'll be wanting next?” I pointed 
out the dire extremity of a boy without 
a gun,among a lot of companions of 
similar age (each of whom not only car- 
ried but owned a gun of genuine shoot- 
ing qualities). After a moment’s hesita- 
tion he turned to me and said: “See here, 
young man, when I was 4 years older 
than you are now I was bound out to 
learn a trade, and I never owned a gun 
in my life; now, sir, if you want a gun 
you must first earn it. I will write out 
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100 words for you to spell; when you 
shall have learned to spell the 100 words 
without missing more than one in ten, 
you shall have a gun.” I agreed. The 
next day he presented me with a list of 
the 100 words—such words! many of 
which I have not forgotten to this day. 
They were all such words as “physic,” 
“ phthisic,” “pneumonia,” “rheumatism ;” 
however, I buckled down to it, and in a 
few weeks I had the list ready to be test- 
edon me. I missed but five of the 100 
words. Was not I a proud boy! I could 
see that gun then and there; for I knew 
Father to be a man who would do just 
as he agreed to with me. 

I got the gun, a beautiful shiny rifle— 
I chose a rifle—and then my heart was 
full for achievement. After being thor- 
oughly taught by an expert of mature 
years all about loading, carrying, hand- 
ling, etc., 1 got permission from Father 
to go very early one morning a long dis- 
tance into the pine forest and try my skill 
upon the wild turkeys, which were some- 
what numerous in that locality. I had 
practiced the turkey call until I was a 
fairly good amateur at it. Starting about 
midnight and reaching my desired desti- 
nation in the woods about 3 a. m, I chose 
a spot to lay myself and wait the early 
“calls.” After a time I began to hear 
them at a distance and began answering. 
Presently I heard a very distinct call from 
a turkey which it seemed to me was 
pretty near by. I answered it and the 
call was repeated. Peering through the 
dim grey of the morning light, I spied 
my feathered friend high up on the limb 
of a tall pine. His position was exactly 
tail toward me, his wings folded and pre- 
senting in that position not a very large 
target; the distance, too, was considera- 
ble—fully 200 yds. I wiggled and 
squirmed to get closer, but gained only 
a few feet when the turkey began to show 
signs of uneasiness and loosened his 
wings a little. This enlarged the target 
somewhat and I concluded to try my 
luck without further delay. Accordingly 
I took a careful aim and fired. There 
was a swish, a whirr, and down came my 
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turkey, striking the ground violently and 
then lying quite still. My heart bursting 
with joy and pride—forgetful of my tu- 
tor’s instructions to never approach any 
kind of fallen game till I had reloaded 
my gun—lI left my rifle where I had 
lain it and bounded forward to pick up 
my game. When within perhaps 20 ft. 
of the bird, Mr. Turkey—for it proved to 
be a large gobbler—scrambled to his 
feet, gave me a look of scorn, and then 
started one of the greatest sprinting 
matches which I ever entered. Right, 
left, circle, up hill and down dale we went, 
and it was right here that I got my first 
practical lesson in natural philosophy. I 
noticed the bird made for all the rising 
ground he could find and I soon discov- 
ered his reason:—his lighter body could 
ascend the rising ground much more 
easily than my heavier one. On all ris- 
ing ground he gained upon me and on 
all declines I gained upon him. The mo- 
ment I discovered this I used every effort 
to keep him on a down grade. Had I 
not done this, he would surely have out- 
run and outwinded me; but after an hour 
and a half’s hard chase I ran him down, 
and upon examining him found my bul- 
let had struck the tip of his folded wing, 
not even breaking it but momentarily 
paralyzing it, just as one’s arm is be- 
numbed after striking the “crazy bone,” 
as it is commonly termed. 

Though badly winded, very much 
heated and somewhat scratched and 
bruised, I had my bird and my breast 
swelled with pride and my heart was 
exultant; but only for a moment—for, 
as I bethought myself of my rifle and 
started to get it—Where was I? In the 
ducking, dodging up and down hill race 
that turkey led me we had covered ev- 
ery possible point of the compass. Lug- 
ging that 14-lb. turkey (for that was 
what he weighed), in vain did I seek, 
search and hunt for that rifle. My new 
rifle too! my first gun! What would 


my father say? What the taunts and 
gibes of my boy friends? I sat down to 
rest and think and concluded to go 
home with my bird and come next day 
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when my head would be clearer and 


look for my gun. I began my journey 
out of the woods, but had not gone far 
when I realized that, not only was my 
rifle lost, but I was lost also. You can 
rest assured that bird began to weigh 
heavily. Had I not killed him to en- 
able me to carry him more easily, I be- 
lieve I would have liberated him. -By 
this time I realized it was past noon and 
I had taken no lunch, thinking to be 
home for at least a late breakfast, as tur- 
key hunting is done only in the early 
morning. Thus the afternoon found me 
—trifle lost, boy lost, tired, hungry and 
disheartened — carrying a 14-lb. turkey 
aimlessly through the woods; yes, that 
was just it, carrying the turkey. 

Notwithstanding my miserable posi- 
tion, with a boyish instinct of a sports- 
man, my feelings were somewhat allevi- 
ated when I stopped to consider that I 
really possessed the bird. Had I lost 
that turkey, in what I can truthfully say 
was my first great sprinting match, with 
my new rifle and I separated and both 
of us lost, I think I would have given 
up in despair. Good fortune with the 
watchful care of a fond father aided me, 
however. Toward sundown I came 
across a somewhat familiar trail and was 
following it tediously and somewhat 
doubtfully when I met my father and 
some of the neighbors coming in search 
of me. With a dejected pride I looked 
upon the turkey, but it was with the ut- 
most humiliation I was obliged to admit 
the whereabouts of my new rifle were 
totally unknown to me. Following my 
good father’s advice to remain quietly at 
home for a few days and try and think 
just where I left the trail to enter the 
woods, and just where I chose the spot 
to lay and conceal myself, and after three 
attempts to put in practice the above ad- 
vice, I did recover my rifle, not much 
worse for its three weeks’ exposure to 
the balmy atmosphere of that sunny 
Mississippi. But I shall never forget my 
first wild turkey hunt. 

GrorGE H. WILtiams. 
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A FARMER BOY’S DOGS. 





When I was quite a small boy I was 
given a Newfoundland dog puppy that in 
time became my constant companion and 
many were the rabbits and squirrels that 
he caught for me. Best of all, he was a 
splendid possum dog. He treed for me 
the first possum I ever caught and many 
were the hours I spent in the woods with 
him. From an experience of his puppy 
days he had always a great fear of wolves. 
At the time of which I write, wolves were 
very plentiful in our section, and one day 
(my father having butchered a few hogs 
in the timber near our house) some large 
wolves came nosing around there. I said 
“Sic ’em!” and “Colonel” dashed after 
them as if they were rabbits; but in less 
than a minute he came tearing back, and, 
our front door being closed, in his fright 
he burst a panel and crawled in under 
my bed, where he staid till morning. All 
his life after that the mere smell of a wolf 
would send him home at a 2:40 gait. 

Later, I had another dog—a cross be- 
tween a bloodhound and a common cur 
—that was as brave as they make ’em. 
One Sunday Father and I went into a bit 
of meadowland to look at some sheep, 
and while we were there a large timber 
wolf came trotting slyly out of the woods. 
My dog gave chase at once and was soon 
out of hearing. Late that afternoon a 
neighbor south of our place heard my 
dog giving tongue and went out, expect- 
ing a deer; but when he came in sight 
of the chase he saw it was a great wolf. 
The wolf was badly tired and when my 
dog got him into a fence corner he 
stopped and turned, but “Dash” sailed 
right into him, pulled him down and 
might have been horribly mangled had 
not our neighbor killed the wolf with a 
big fence stone. Dash lost half an ear 
and was terribly scratched up, but, all the 
same, no wolf could ever live comfortably 
on the farms that he “patrolled.” The 
dog that was so afraid of wolves was a 
thoroughbred; whereas, Dash was more 
than half mongrel. J. E. Lonpon. 

Brentwood, Ark. 
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HOW TO CATCH BLUEFISH. 

The popular way of catching bluefish 
is by trolling from a sailing craft or a 
power launch whose engines do not kick 
up the water enough to terrify the fish. 
In this method of fishing the rod cannot 
be used. The fishermen use stout hand- 
lines with a strong hook that is con- 
cealed in an oval piece of block tin, cedar 
wood or mother-of pearl, which is seized 
angrily by the bluefish as it is towed rap- 
idly through the water. The fish are 
fierce and dash at anything that has mo- 
tion. Their strength is prodigious and 
the novice will be lucky if he kills one 
fish out of ten. The hands of even a 
seasoned sportsman are cut and sore 
after he has handled a dozen fish, weigh- 
ing from 5 to 10 pounds, which is about 
the way they will average in a school of 
big ones. 

It is not sport, but it is glorious fun. 
When a bluefish swimming at the rate of 
30 miles an hour strikes the quid that is 
trolled behind a boat sailing at a speed 
of 10 miles an hour in the opposite di- 
rection, there is a tug that tests muscle. 
Bluefish do not stop fighting, even after 
they are in the boat. They are as sav- 
age as tigers. They come in tail first. 
They cannot be killed on the line when 
trolling, but must be hauled to the stern 
and swung inboard by main strength. 
Add to the weight and power of the fish 





the fact that a tumbling sea swell is 
swinging the boat from crest to trough 
of the windy ocean, and you havea very 
pretty problem. 

But the sport of trolling dwindles into 
insignificance against the perfect sport of 
chumming, which comes later. Then 
there is a sailing of fleets of sloops and 
schooners to the open sea, before the 
dawn begins to touch the eastern hori- 
zon. By the time that the wet sun climbs 
over the black rim of the running sea the 
anglers are on deck, jointing their heavy 
rods of split bamboo and bethabara and 
greenheart and giving their lines and 
hooks a final test—for the tackle must 
have no flaw: it has stiff work to do. Up 
in the bow sits a lookout, gazing ahead 
over the slow heave of the great waters, 
to sight the rippling and flashing that be- 
trays a school of feeding fish. In the 
waist are men preparing a chopping 
board for the work of mincing the oily 
menhaden that are carried along in bar- 
rels to serve as lure. Sometimes a meat 
chopper is annexed to the side of the 
craft. These are the chummers—chum- 
ming being the operation of scattering 
the chopped menhaden overboard, that 
the scent and the oil that exudes from 
them may attract the bluefish. 

If a school is sighted, the vessel is 
steered quickly to the windward of it and 
the anchor is paid out as quietly as pos- 
sible. Even before the craft has begun 
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to ride to her anchor, the chummers be- 
gin to throw pieces of menhaden over- 
board or feed it into the chopping ma- 
chine that sends out a steady stream of 
odorous fragments. The anglers are not 
a whit behind the chummers. Their 
tackle has been ready long ago. To each 
stout 12-thread reel line there has been 
attached a long piece of piano wire, at the 
other end of which is a long-shanked 
hook of the best tempered steel. This 
wire protection is needed, for the fish will 
bite a line off as quickly as they strike. 
As soon as the craft has swung and lies 
steady, over go the hooks, each baited 
with a big piece of shining menhaden. 
No other weight is needed, and the baits 
are allowed to drift off gently in the sea- 
way,among the chum. Now every one 
on board has his mind concentrated on 
the line. Yet the chances are that a reel 
line will be humming off the reel and 100 
ft. away a big fish will be hammering the 
surface before the sportsman realizes that 
a bluefish has struck him. Perhaps be- 
fore the rod has been more than raised 
to fight, two or three other lines will go 
spinning away in different directions. 
Bluefish of weight cannot be hauled in 
with a rod and reel as they are taken in 
on a hand trolling line. They must be 
killed in the water like salmon. A big 
bluefish (of 10 or 12 lbs.) will take out 
600 ft. of line in a rush—not once, but 
again and again. He will do everything 
that anger and fear combined can make 
a ferocious fish do. He will stand on his 
head and tail, throw himself high into 
the air and come down smashing on the 
water until it froths. He will shake his 
head from side to side like a bull-terrier 
shaking a rat. He will at last do that 
thing which makes an angler’s heart go 
into his throat—over-run the line. This 
is his most dangerous trick and succeeds 
once out of three times as a rule. Swiftly 
he darts straight toward the boat. Reel 
as fast as he may, no man can take in 
line fast enough to keep it taut. Thus 
the fish often manages to shake the hook 
out of his jaws, or he succeeds in reach- 
ing the line above the wire snood and 
bites it off. FRANK H. SWEET. 


THE TAKING OF THE STURGEON. 





From the ist of April to the last of 
June, according as the freshet water al- 
lows, may be seen the nets of fishermen 
scattered along a hundred miles and 
more of the Connecticut—outstretched 
for the upstream-fleeing fish. In April, 
often in May, the alewives fill these nets, 
not uncommonly to overflowing. Later, 
when the water is lower, the shad begin 
to run and what the fishermen then lack 
in quantity they gain in quality, for there 
is always a good market for good shad 
in Connecticut. As an incident to the 
alewife fishing, suckers, perch, and fre- 
quently bass, are caught in the undis- 
criminating net of small mesh, not to 
mention an occasional pickerel (which is 
not always put back as the law requires). 
But the shad fishermen have ‘something 
more remunerative than these to look 
forward to in the cast of their nets, al- 
though of much less frequent appear- 
ance. The sturgeon of 25, often 100 and 
sometimes of even 200 lbs. in weight, oc- 
casionally finds its way into his net, and 
if he be cautious and the individual fish 
not too wary he may be the wealthier by 
many dollars in the capture of one of 
these. 

It was my good fortune to be in at the 
death of one of these huge fellows one 
day last summer—a fish of extraordi- 
nary size, he tipped the scales at 250 lbs. 
And thinking (maybe unwisely) that, in so 
much as I do not claim to have caught 
this monster myself, and will not attempt to 
make the reader believe that it was 
caught with a light trout pole, and, wear- 
ied by the tireless energy and consum- 
mate skill of the angler, brought aboard 
with the landing net; not only this, but, 
when I say it was captured in a most un- 
romantic and most unamateurish man- 
ner by professional fishermen whose 
horny hands and rheumatic limbs testify 
that fishing is a business with them and 
not a diversion—why, then, maybe I will 
be believed. Now, it is quite common 
to capture a sturgeon in this manner in 
the Connecticut, but one of this great 
weight is not so usual, so an account of 
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his taking may prove of more than com- 
mon interest to the readers of Sports 
AFIELD. 

We had paddled or rather drifted 
down-stream on the day in question in 
our canoe. It was late in May and the 
river was still high and the current swift 
—much different from that of the sum- 
mer months. On what, in summer, is a 
flat we came upon the shad fishermen, 
just putting out from the now narrow 
strip of beach in their fishing boat, with 
the net piled high on the flat platform 
on her stern. With one end of the net 
made fast on shore, the 2 oarsmen pulled 
lustily diagonally up-stream, the net 
flaking off smoothly from the pile on 
the boat’s stern, which grew constantly 
smaller with fascinating evenness and 
rapidity. With the net nearly out, the 
fishermen turned and made down-stream 
and then in-shore, forming a hook at the 
outer end of the net and carrying a line 
ashore from the net’s end to close it in 
with and so imprison all shad unfortun- 
ate enough to run up-stream against it. 

The men landed, and, carrying the 
line to a windlass set up on shore, slow- 
ly hauled the end of the net in until the 
red and white “‘corks” could be reached 
from the beach. Once within handling 
distance, two took positions at the lead 
lines and two at the cork lines and slow- 
ly drew in the drifting net. We pad- 
died in to the beach and brought our 
shallow craft alongside the net, to better 
observe the catch. The men on the 
lead lines sat with their limbs partly in 
the water. One had on hip boots, which 
effectively protected him from the damp; 
the other, clothed in a doubtful pair of 
trousers, relied on his skin alone and 
sundry wettings of the inner man to 
keep the water out. The cork men 
stood and hauled in foot after foot of the 
dripping net with slow and practiced 
heaves. They talked of “hauls” past 
and future and wagered one another the 
number of shad likely to be in the pres- 
ent haul, chewed tobacco and swore of- 
ten and as unconsciously as any deep- 
sea A. B. In short, they were water 
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men and water men have a similarity 
the world over. 

The net had drifted far down-stream 
by the time the men had it two thirds in 
and now they were pulling it against the 
current. Its meshes were piling up beside 
them and the corks ever lessening in 
number on the floating net. As it neared 
the shore they hauled the “bag” in with 
more care, but even then the outer corks 
were submerged for minutes at a time. 
“Must be full twenty in it,” one of the 
men grunted sententiously. “More like, 
a log,” was the equally brief response. 
We worked the canoe in closer: we 
wanted to see it all. Along the line of 
the net, caught by the gills in its mesh- 
es, a fine white fish of some 4 or 5 lbs. 
was pulled in and thrown into a waiting 
basket. It had tried to force its way 
through the meshes and got caught in 
this manner. Only a few more yards of 
the net were out now and strangely 
enough all of the outer corks were sub- 
merged, in spite of the carefulness of the 
men. Then suddenly there was a mighty 
turmoil of splashing, churning water, 
through which I caught the glimpse of 
a yard or two of shiny dark back; there 
was a sudden heavy strain on the net, 
accompanied by an exclamation from 
one of the fishermen, and then again all 
was serene. ‘“‘A sturgeon!” cried one 
of the men. “Yes,” swore another, 
“and he’s put a nice hole in the net, 
too.” Hurriedly they pulled the few re- 
maining lengths in: not a fish did they 
have. The sturgeon had made a hole 
large enough to paddle the canoe 
through and taken his departure, in com- 
pany with whatever shad there might 
have been in the haul. 

What the fishermen said then would 
be of interest only from a_ psychical 
standpoint. One thing was certain, how- 
ever: their present misfortune was far 
from discouraging a further attempt at 
the capture of this formidable fish. With 
a few lengths of twine they temporarily 
repaired the net, piled it in running lay- 
ers on the stern-board and out they 
rowed with it like demons, recalling to 
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each other all the big catches made 
along the river for the last 20 years. 
Under the circumstances we thought it 
worth our while to wait. 


Again the line was brought ashore 


and the windlass manned; again the men 
heaved in on the net while it swung 
slowly down-stream with the current and 
again we waited and watched with that 
fascinating expectancy of “laying bare 
the secrets of the deep.” This time, as the 
bag of the net neared shore, the fisher- 
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With a rush the fishermen carried the fish, 
net and all, up on the sandy shore, where 
he lay with an occasional flap of the tail. 

We looked at him in amazement. It 
seemed odd, incongruous, that so large a 
fish should have come from the Connect- 
icut, in which we had swum when boys 
and boated always. The fish was longer 
than a man of average height, and its 
dark brown skin and blunt head made it 
look almost repulsive. To the fisher- 
men, however, it might have been of che- 
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A CORNER OF LAKE CRESCENT IN THE OLYMPIC MOUNTAINS (Washington). 


Amateur photo by WALTER P. MILLER, Seattle, Washington. 





men hauled their lines with infinite care 
not to disturb His Royal Highness, if in- 
deed they had him. Yard after yard it 
came in and beyond an occasional sub- 
mersion of the corks not a sign of the fish 
was to be seen; then, as the cork line 
men were reaching out for the very end 
corks, through the meshes of the net 
again we saw that dark wet back, but this 
time still and sluggish and without pro- 
Of enormous size it seemed to us. 


rubic beauty from the admiring expres- 
sions. Later I learned that the fish prop- 
er was sold for $12. This was not all 
that it brought, however, for many 
pounds of roe were taken from it and 
were disposed of for some $35 more, to 
afterwards come upon our tables in the 
form of the delicious caviare. 

Taking it all in all, this was not a bad 
day’s work for the fishermen. 

Epwin C. DICKENSON. 
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FIRST PAPER. 


It is doubtful if you fully realize, Mr. 
Editor, the pleasure and profit your sub- 
scribers reap as they sit by the fireside 
these long winter evenings, reading of 
the exploits told by those who love sport 
afield. There is a fraternity of feeling— 
that is, a natural fraternity—among field 
sportsmen and anglers that I believe does 
not exist in such purity among any oth- 
erclass. I should feel much chagrined 
if, in this article, 1 found_I had conveyed 
the idea that I did not reap an ample 
harvest in reading the beautiful rhymed 
poems and likewise the entertaining prose 
poems which abound in our different 
magazines devoted to field sports, but I 
desire to spice it up a little, by way of 
variety, with a series of plain, common- 
place articles devoted to truths, the peru- 
sal of which may aid the angler in his 
chosen pastime. I know by experience 
of the invigoration of the early morning 
air and the beauties of Old Sol, as he 
rises over the hills in the far northeast; 
but nothing gives the scene a finer lustre 
than the sparkling water glistening in 
the early light, as our old trogan salmoids 
leap into the air, endeavoring to eject the 
lure which he had little suspicion con- 
tained a steel hook as he attacked it with 
mad rush and inaudible growl. 

Casting a % to 34 ounce bait, from 75 
to 125 ft. distant from boat or shore, and 
placing it at will where most needed— 
far beyond the line of proximity (within 
which we might frighten the game)—not 
only leads up to royal sport, but the act 
in itself gives pleasure to the nerves as 
does the whittling of a soft-pine stick 
with a brand-new, sharp jackknife. 

Bait casters differ in their choice of 
lures, and likewise of rod and reel and 
line; but the majority seem to prefer rods 
of medium weight (say 6 or 8 ozs.) of 5 4 
to 6 ft. length; rather light reels of small 
diameter, and silk lines of rather small 
size for the black bass and larger for 
muscallonge and sea fish (with gut or 
metallic leaders for the latter to prevent 
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the sharp teeth from sawing in two the 
line). There is of course a variance of 
opinion regarding the best size of hooks, 
which on modern, successful lures are 
hung in trebles or 3 together. In my 
own experience I have found that the 
smaller the hooks the surer the catch; 
and, after careful experimenting, have 
come to the conclusion that the very 
smallest hooks possessing sufficient 
strength to hold my fish are the safest 
and best to use. It is wonderful how 
small, worn and weak a line will hold 
and finally bring to the landing net a 
large bass. Of course the same is equal- 
ly true of the hooks, for nothing is gained 
by having a hook hold many, times more 
than the line; and it is with tackle of this 
kind that the artistic angler finds sport. 
Small hooks have sharper points, and, as 
the steel wire of which they are made is 
small, they slip in above the barbs upon 
slight contact. If the reader will exper- 
iment a little with very small trebles, he 
will find them very disagreeable to handle 
about his clothing ; they are always catch- 
ing if they touch, and long before he sus- 
pects it they are in over the barb. In 
my next article I will say something 
about the many good casting baits now 
on the market and how I cast them. I 
will add that in my opinion the value of 
a contribution is much affected by the 
location and date of the article, and will 
therefore say that I am writing from 
southern Michigan, abounding in lakes 
stocked with fish by Nature, and under 


date Dec. 20, 1903. Bait CASTER. 
To BE CONTINUED. 


SPORT IN MICHIGAN AND ELSEWHERE. 


I presume many of the readers of 
Sports AFIELD have seen and admired a 
certain large advertising picture issued 
by the Pere Marquette Railway. The 
scene is on a well-known trout stream in 
Michigan and the central figure is a griz- 
zled and wrinkled fisherman, in the act of 
removing a handsome trout from his fly. 
He sits on a log beside the stream, his 
landing net leans against the trunk of 
the fallen monarch, and the whole forms 
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a picture which never fails to attract the 


attention of those who love Nature in her 
wildest aspects. The gentleman who 
was caught in the act for this picture is 
A. J. Bradford or Uncle Brad, as those 
who know him best are fond of calling 
him. Heis one of the veteran fishermen 
and guides of the Pére Marquette and 
Little Manistee River region and he 
knows the country like a book. 

Speaking of trout streams, I believe 
the Pére Marquette, Little Manistee, and 
Sable Rivers and their tributaries—con- 
sidering the fact that they are visited by 
thousands of sportsmen every season— 
are as good trout waters as can be found 
almost anywhere in America. There are 
more isolated streams, not so easy of ac- 
cess and where no one but those who 
have an unlimited supply of money to 
lavish on their camping trips may visit, 
that are better fishing grounds than the 
country of which I speak; but these 
streams cross and re-cross the railways 
and are quite near thickly settled coun- 
try, thus affording good sport for the men 
of moderate means. They are favorite 
streams of many Chicago, Milwaukee 
and Detroit sportsmen and not infre- 
quently lovers of the angler’s art from 
much greater distances are welcomed to 
their sparkling, limpid waters. The sea- 
son is open from May I to August 31, 
inclusive. The angler is limited to 50 
trout of not less than 8 inches in length 
per diem. The State of Michigan thor- 
oughly stocks these streams with rain- 
bow and brook trout fry every year. The 
Pére Marquette Club, composed of Sagi- 
naw and Detroit business and profession- 
al men, own Kinne Creek (a short tribu- 
tary of the Pére Marquette) and on a 
beauty spot where the little stream is 
crossed by the railway their handsome 
club houses may be seen. There are also 
several public club houses on the streams, 
where comfortable accommodations may 
be had. 

The writer has been in Humboldt 
County, California, since November, 
1902. I find hunting and fishing excel- 
lent but the extent of country occupied 


by our animals renders their protection 
rather meagre. The State laws and 
county ordinances are good, but are not 
wellenforced. I am informed that there 
are a great many who live in these hills 
who do a thriving business in slaughter- 
ing deer merely for their skins. This 
will not continue many years before the 
deer will go where the elk have gone. 
On account of the extraordinarily dry 
season, deer hunting has not furnished as 
good sport the past season as usual. 
Trout and steelhead fishing in the Eel 
River and tributaries has been grand and 
the hotels and resorts have been crowd- 
ed with successful and happy anglers. 
This locality is receiving much favorable 
mention by the coast papers. The rail- 
way will soon be extended to this coun- 
ty, and when this is accomplished sports- 
men from all over the West will flock to 
Humboldt. At present, to gain access 
to the county, one must travel over the 
mountains in the saddle or by stage or 
by the disagreeable and expensive sea 
trip. ARCHIE W. Gunn. 
Fortuna, Calif. 





ALONG THE NORTHERN MISSISSIPPI. 


Or late years the American sports- 
man has been wont to grumble and com- 
plain of the scarcity of fish and game in 
the old haunts, while the new haunts 
are too far removed from the lines of 
ordinary travel to be within reach of the 
devotee whose salary is small and pocket 
book flat. And these complaints were 
certainly reasonable, but not enough so 
to make me a pessimist sportsman. The 
past season, as compared with other sea- 
sons, has been above the average along 
the Northern Mississippi, but the happy 
fact remains that this season has also 
been a seed-sower that will brighten the 
sportsman’s life for many a moon. 


* 
*K ok 


THERE were not as many fishes cap- 
tured along the Northern Mississippi 
this season as in years past, but this was 
not on account of the scarcity of fishes 
but due entirely to the fact that climatic 
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conditions were not in harmony with an 
angler’s desires. We had lots of rain. 
The river was high all season—at times 
a torrent, racing and struggling over its 
banks and covering the bottomlands 
from hill to hill. It never reached the 
low-water stage and all season there was 
too much water for fair success with the 
rod. Some good catches were made 
and some of the strings of bass brought 
in on rare days were reminders of the 
old times we read of and talk about. 
This high stage of water, while it spoilt 
the sport of the rod fishermen, proved 
equally as disastrous to the market fish- 
erman, as the current was too swift for 
him to operate his seines in the river 
proper, and with such a large spread of 
water the fish were scattered over so ex- 
tensive a territory that his efforts were 
full as unavailing as were those of the 
true disciples of Walton. 
* . * 

I sEE the high- headed professors say 
the unusual stage of water was caused 
by the sun spots, and some even predict 
it will last for 10 years. So be it! If 
this be so, 10 years from now the Amer- 
ican angler will see the best fishing this 
country had, and all we will have to do 
is to stow away our tackle for 10 years 
and wait with an angler’s patience until 
the flood rolls by. It does not cost 
much to be a prophet, so I am going to 
predict that the season of 1904 will be a 
banner season for anglers and I hope 
you may all have your hand at the 
game. What legislative protectors have 
failed to do—protect our fish—has been 
accomplished this year by an over-abun- 
dance of water. 

* ” * 

WE all know that the days of wild- 
fowl shooting in the Mississippi Valley 
is a thing of the past. We have argued 
it so long, and the ducks have been so 
scarce, that we have come to believe it. 
But this high-water business is certainly 
the proper caper, as it not only protects 
the fish, but also the ducks—especially 
through the breeding season—and this 
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fall sportsmen along the Northern Mis- 
sissippi have witnessed a return of the 
wild fowl in something like the old num- 
bers. The duck was ever a wary bird, 
and each hunting season he learns new 
dodges and plays new tricks, until the 
sportsman must be a veteran at the bus- 
iness who can circumvent him. This 
fall the water spread all over the low 
timber lands and the ducks spent the 
days there among the trees, feeding and 
sleeping—knowing they were perfectly 
secure from the wiles of the arch enemy; 
for when a hunter begins propelling a 
boat through a tract of overflowed tim- 
ber, he makes enough racket to inform 
every duck within a radius of 10 miles. 
The only way to outwit the duck at this 
style of sport is with a scull boat, and as 
I despise a scull boat on general princi- 
ples, I will not dwell longer on the sub- 
ject. But the duck were here this fall. 
Sometimes during mid-afternoon you 
could see bunches of 500 and 1,000 each 
floating and resting in the middle of the 
river. They were unapproachable in 
such a position, and, as this was the case 
all along the river, they fared better than 
usual; so, if they should survive the 
bombardments of our Southern brethren 
this winter, we can look for a good flight 
next spring. 


. 
* * 

SoME good bags were killed this fall 
by local hunters; but as the State law 
places a limit of 25 a day, no one killed 
over that amount. Chickens and part- 
ridges are on the protected list, so are 
not in line now; but their ranks will fill 
up and when the law is raised we will 
have some good sport with them. Bob 
White is here in full force, but as he has 
taken refuge in the ridges between the 
overflowed lands, we are not going to 
thin his ranks to any extent. If the wa- 
ter recedes between now and when the 
season opens, Mr. Bob White wants to 
look out, and he has already proved 
himself an adept at that. All in all, this 
season has been a joyous one and doub- 
ly so in anticipation for what it promises 
next season. E. K. STEDMAN. 
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DaniEL Boone. By Reuben C. Thwaites. 
Illustrated. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. Price, $1.00. One of the Ap- 
pleton Life History series and an in- 
teresting and instructive book for the 
student of our Colonial times. 

Daniel Boone and Kit Carson are 
among the names we conjure with, but 
few of us have ever stopped to ask for 
the reasons. As we remember the he- 
roic sacrifice of Bowie and Davy Crock- 
ett in the Alamo, so we think always of 
Boone as a central figure of Kentucky’s 
history. It is the fashion of tradition 
to select some name as a nucleus for the 
attributes of heroism and romanticism, 
and, even as in the formation of a pearl, 
the nucleus may be of little significance, 
the result of the slow accretions is some- 
thing to be proud of as a part of our 
story of development. 

In the year that the Sistine Madonna 
was sold to the Elector of Saxony, Dan- 
iel Boone was born in Oley Township 
(1734), about eight miles from the site 
of Reading, Pa. When 21 years old he 
was with Braddock’s army as a team- 
ster, and cut his traces and escaped at 
the battle of Braddock’s Field. There 
was nothing wiser for him to do. His 
father, Squire Boone, had been living on 
the Yadkin River, N. C., for four years, 
and Daniel at once returned and in the 
following spring married Rebecca Bryan 
and settled in what is now Davie Coun- 
ty, N.C. About 1757 he fled, during 
the Indian raid, with his father’s family 
and his own to the Atlantic Coast, and 
the exact date of his return to North 
Carolina is not certain, but probably be- 
fore 1760. His occupations to this time 
had been farming, wagon-making and 
hunting and trapping. In 1765 Boone 


(who was all his life seeking better hunt- 
ing grounds) went with seven compan- 
ions to Pensacola, buying a house and 
lot there and expecting to return—the 
plan being at once turned down by his 
wife. 

In 1767, after two or three changes of 
location in the Yadkin country, Boone 
and William Hill crossed the Cumber- 
land range of mountains into Kentucky 
and by stress of weather were obliged to 
camp on the west fork of the Sandy 
River, and in the spring returned to 
North Carolina without knowing that 
he had been in the much-talked-of Ken- 
tucky region. 

Boone was 35 when he went into the 
heart of Kentucky with Finley (who had 
been there in 1752); and from the spring 
of 1769, until, in his old age, Boone re- 
moved into the Missouri country and 
into Spanish jurisdiction, his everyday 
life was a part of Kentucky’s history. 
The founding of Boonesborough, whose 
site today is forest and meadow land, 
his capture by the Shawnees and his 
captivity at Chillicothe, the loss of two 
of his sons (killed by Indians) his de- 
fence of Fort Boonesborough, his’ ser- 
vices in the Virginia militia— Kentucky 
being a county or grant belonging to 
that State; these and scores of other 
marked events in his life put him always 
in the light of any research into the 
growth of civilization to the south of 
the famous Wilderness Road. There is 
so much in Mr. Thwaite’s book that 
space does not allow us to go into de- 
tails, but such incidents as the capture 
of Boone’s daughter, Jemima, and Betsy 
and Fannie Calloway, while paddling in 
the river below Boonesborough, and the 
three days’ chase which resulted in their 
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recapture, are frequent enough in the 
story to shew the fight it cost to dis- 
possess the red men from their hunting 
grounds. The thoughtfulness of the 
captive girls in scattering on their way, 
while being hurried towards the Shawnee 
country, bits of their dresses and in any 
way possible making their trail easier to 
follow, was a part of the training of all 
the borderers: the heroism so generally 
displayed by the women in such days 
was but the counterpart of the bravery 
of their fathers and husbands; it may be 
interesting to here take from the book 
the account of an incident that is therein 
related and that shows what the wives 
and daughters of our pioneers were cap- 
able of doing in the defence of their pit- 
iful holdings in the wilderness: 


‘*An army of nearly a thousand Indians—the 
largest of either race that had thus far been mus- 
tered in the West—was gathered under Captains 
Caldwell and McKee of the British army, who 
were accompanied by the renegade Simon Girty 
and a small party of rangers. Scouts had given a 
brief warning to the little garrison of 50 riflemen, 
but when the invaders appeared during the night 
of Aug. 15 the defenders were still lacking a sup- 
ply of water. 

“The Indians at first sought to conceal their 
presence by hiding in the weeds and bushes 
which, as at Boonesborough, had carelessly been 
left standing. Although aware of the extent of 
the attacking force, the garrison affected to be 
without suspicion. In the morning the women 
and girls, confident that if no fear were exhibited 
they would not be shot by the hiding savages, 
volunteered to go to the spring outside the walls 
and by means of buckets bring in enough water 
to fill the reservoir. This daring feat was suc- 
cessfully accomplished. Although painted faces 
and gleaming rifles could readily be seen in the 
underbrush all about the pool, this bucket-line 
of brave frontierswomen laughed and talked as 
gaily as if unconscious of danger, and were un- 
molested. Immediately after their return with- 
in the gates, some young men went to the spring, 
to draw the enemy’s fire, and met a fusillade 
from which they barely escaped with their lives. 
The assault now began in earnest. Runners were 
soon spreading the news of the invasion among 
the neighboring garrisons. A relief party of 46 
—hurrying in from Lexington—fell into an am- 
bush and lost a few of their number in killed and 
wounded, but the majority reached the fort 


through a storm of bullets. The besiegers adopt- 
ed the usual methods of savage attack—quick 
rushes, shooting from cover, fire-arrows, and the 
customary uproar-of whoops and yells—but with- 
out serious effect. The following morning, fear- 
ful of a general outpouring of settlers, the enemy 
withdrew hurriedly and in sullen mood.”’ 


When the history of such a life as 
that of Boone has been read, and we 
have seen the primitive shack in which 
he lived before moving for the last time 
to the home of his son Nathaniel, we 
must surely realize that the wars of the 
frontiers were those of the white savage 
against the red savage: in many cases 
the same cruelties were practiced by 
both sides; but the spirit that led the 
white man to thus risk his life in dis- 
possessing the Indian from his ancient 
hunting regions was not unlike that 
which caused the latter to fight to the 
last. The desire to live in a country 
where game was so abundant as to make 
the problem of sustenance an easy one, 
to be free, to a great extent, from the 
tithesman and the courts, to be, in fact, 
his own master—these were the reasons 
that led the pioneers to make the trail 
and the feeding places of the slowly re- 
ceding herds of buffalo and other great 
game a scene of unending conflict with 
the aboriginal hunters, who saw with a 
terror and anger that we should more 
fully comprehend, the gradual and piti- 
less destruction of their ancient sources 
of food and what they regarded as 
wealth. It is not difficult to understand 
the rage of the Shawnee who looked 
upon a valley of one of Kentucky’s 
streams, where thousands of buffalo lay 
rotting in the sun—slain for their hides 
and horns. A new race that should ap- 
pear in our midst today and signalize 
their progress by setting on fire and de- 
stroying in fifty years the coal supplies 
upon which our existence now depends, 
could work no greater injury than the 
white man wrought upon the red. The 
story of the Indian is a sorrowful one, 
and yet a part of the plan of Nature, in 
which mercy takes so little account of 
individuals or of nations. The plough 
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of Burns crushed alike the ‘“crimson- 
tipped flower” and “creeping beastie” 
that the grain in its time might feed the 
farmer and his household. Such men 
as Boone were the farmers who drove 
the Plough of Progress through the 
flames of burning villages of wigwams 
and the pleasant hunting places of pri- 
meval men. The railroads of our day 
are the scars that seam the face of the 
land as the marks of conflict seam the 
face and limbs of the warrior. 

The uneasiness of Boone at the signs 
of the diminution of game showed in his 
constant moving from place to place, 
and in his old age he looked with long- 
ing eyes to the Platte country and the 
Farther West. Such men are not to be 
held when there is room for their ambi- 
tions, but in the day when the game 
laws cover all our land, they will be of 
little use in our midst. Their part is 
that of the free lance, and when the 
guidons and bugles of the regulars come 
sweeping across the horizon they are 
going to move. 

Daniel Boone died at the age of 84— 
which is enough to tell what his charac- 
ter was; he was a temperate and a 
clean-handed man, and it is a pleasure 
to read the ungilded story of his life 
that Mr. Thwaite has set before us with 
so much labor in research and collect- 
ing of valuable records. 

CHARLES F, ALLEN. 


* 
* ” 


Tue CALL or THE WILD. By Jack Lon- 
don. Illustrated by Philip R. Good- 
win and Charles Livingston Bull. Dec- 
orated by C. E. Hooper. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York; 1903. Price, 
$1.50. 

This book is the life history of a St. 
Bernard dog. Beginning in a California 
home (where the subject of the work is 
described as a gentle friend and compan- 
ion), the author follows him through his 
breaking-in as a sledge- dog for the vicis- 
situdes of a rough life amid Klondyke 
snows, until at last he answers the Call 
of the Wild and becomes the savage 


leader of a band of wolves amid the for- 
ests of Alaska. The story is somewhat 
weird, but wholly interesting, and its sci- 
entific trend, descriptive of the influence 
of surroundings upon animal life, makes 
it interesting, as well, to the thoughtful 
student of Natural History. 

To know that the book is by Jack 
London would be sufficient guarantee of 
interest to lovers of literature of its class ; 
but we think that, in this work, the au- 
thor of ‘“‘The Children of the Frost’’ has 
surpassed every former effort. The il- 
lustrations—weird and strongly expres- 
sive—are in keeping with the narrative 
and descriptive language of the book; 
and, although Mr. London’s subject at 
last ‘‘ goes to the bad,” he still, all along, 
displays many admirable traits edifying 
to lovers of the canine race. The pa- 
thetic faithfulness of the dog to John 
Thornton, his only true friend amid dis- 
tressful surroundings, and to the memo- 
ry of that dead friend after the dog had 
answered the call of the wild, are touch- 
ingly described in the closing pages of 
the book. On the whole, the author has 
exalted a lowly subject, and in strong 
manly language teaches, by implication, 
consideration for our four-footed friends. 
And in giving to the reading world a 
book different from all other books, and 
better than very many, he has no reason 
to fear the popular verdict ; while reader, 
reviewer and critic may still be optimis- 
tic in- view of the knowledge that there 
are still a few Jack Londons in the liter- 
ature of outdoor life. 

Tuos. H. FRASER. 


* 
* * 


Rounp Anvit Rock. By Nancy Hus- 
ton Banks. The Macmillan Co., New 
York; 1903. Price, $1.50. 

The author will be remembered as 
having previously written Oldfield, a ro- 
mance of Kentucky in peaceful times. 

We have read “Round Anvil Rock”’ 
all through, and this is enough to show 
that the book has interest and cannot be 
skimmed in the usual manner. As we 
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recall its scenes, something of a simile 
suggests itself: when some of us were 
boys, and maybe even now, at church 
and other social entertainments, tableaux 
were often shown, and we remember that 
between the groups upon the stage and 
the audience a thin muslin screen was 
tightly stretched—giving a pleasing and 
softening effect to the pictures and at the 
same time an air of mystery. Precisely 
this occurs in Mrs. Banks’ latest book. 
We openly confess to dense ignorance 
regarding Kentucky’s colonial history, 
and in this we are no worse than many 
who always think of this beautiful State 
as formerly a “Dark and Bloody 
Ground,” with Daniel Boone, with smok- 
ing rifle and reeking knife, looming out 
of its terrors like a Statue of Liberty. 
“Round Anvil Rock” isa fairy tale, with 
Philip Alston for the fairy godfather and 
Ruth for the beautiful princess in dis- 
guise; we read of the many who figure 
in the story, but we never are taken 
into the author’s confidence. Ruth and 
David are without other names—waifs 
as they were; Philip Alston, the magnif- 
icent gentleman with a barren home and 
priceless gifts for his foster child—was 
he a robber and a king of robbers? We 
are not told. Did he murder the par- 
ents of Ruth and David before the beau- 
ty of the babes appealed to his heart? 
We cannot even guess. The Indians 
across the Ohio never enter the light of 
the scenes portrayed by Mrs. Banks. No 
great men—save for a glimpse of Old 
Hickory—are seen. It is a book from 
the heart of the wilderness and we have 
no wider range of vision than the broad 
floods of the Ohio River and its farther 
shore. We said that no great men are 
seen in the pictures of the story drawn 
by the author’s pen. But the poor, thin 
baby with the old man’s face is Abraham 
Lincoln at the age of two years (1811); 
although it was really four or five years 
later before his father and family crossed 
the river and left Kentucky. 
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Ruth at last married to the young 
doctor, Paul Colbert, but the mystery of 
her birth remains uncleared. Philip Al- 
ston is drowned ; but whether his reputed 
fortune comes to light or not, we are not 
told. There is something in the vague- 
ness of the characters of the drama that 
brings out more clearly the setting of the 
play, and Mrs. Banks’ love of Nature is 
one we can all enjoy and share with her. 
We would like the opinions of others 
and Sports AFIELD will be glad to hear 
from those who read this book. 

CHARLES F, ALLEN. 


* 
* * 


OnrTARIO FisH AND GAME Laws. A di- 
gest of the whole law, Dominion and 
Provincial, affecting the Animals, Birds 
and Fish of Ontario, alphabetically ar- 
ranged, with references to the various 
Statutes and Orders in Council in 
force September 28, 1903. By A. H. 
O’Brien, M. A. Canada Law Book 
Co., Toronto. Price, 50 cents. 

This little booklet will doubtless prove 

a valuable guide to intending hunters in 
the districts named, while Dr. O’Brien’s 
reputation as an author of legal lore, and 
his continued responsible position as 
Law-Clerk of the Dominion House of 
Commons, are sufficient guarantees of 
reliability. Mr. O’Brien makes an inter- 
esting departure from the usual line in 
the make-up of such law books by em- 
bodying several excellent illustrations 
together with interesting and useful hints 
upon sportsman life in the woods. The 
cost of the book is nominal and hardly 
worth considering in the face of a desire 
to avoid complications with vigilant 
game wardens and courts of law. Mr. 
O’Brien is a thorough and ardent sports- 
man himself and somewhat of a philan- 
thropist in the making up of the little 
book—done for the love of such work 
and in the interests of brother sports- 
men. The valuable results of his caref ul 
work should meet the approval and pat- 
ronage of all the sons of forest, lake and 
stream. Tuos. H. Fraser. 


* 
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oe Be a NEM 





The dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. 


COLORADO 


STATE NORMAL 
@REELEY. 


He is the only one that regards 


the human being as his companion and follows him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a nat- 


ural desire to be useful to him. 








TIP. 





At a place in Virginia where I was 
staying for the summer there was a small 
black-and-white dog of no particular 
breed, in which I became very much in- 
terested. A number of hounds on the 
place were in the habit of going off hunt- 
ing by themselves, but Tip seldom asso- 
ciated with them. He was essentially a 
house dog that chased chickens and but- 
terflies and shadows, and that opened his 
very small mouth in very large barks at 
such strangers as approached. When I 
went there and began to indulge myself 
in short walks about the neighborhood, 
Tip promptly installed himself as my 
bodyguard, sometimes following, but 
more frequently leading the way. 

One day I found a particularly choice 
apple in the orchard, and inadvertantly 
cut off a piece and tossed it to Tip. That 
sealed my fate as master and consigned 
me to servitude. He ate the piece with 
avidity, and then began such a wagging 
of his tail and entreating with his eyes 
that I felt constrained to continue the 
pieces until he had eaten as many as 
three or four apples. It did not take me 
long to discover that he must have them 
exactly to his liking. If they were not 
pared properly, or if the pieces were not 


of the right size, he would smell them 
disdainfully and then look reproachfully 
at me as though asking why I did not 
remove them and prepare him a more 
acceptable course. The next day when I 
approached the orchard he ran ahead to 
a particular tree and remained there bark- 
ing until I came up and gave him his 
lunch of fruit. 

So it went on for several weeks. Some- 
times I would carelessly or purposely go 
to some other part of the orchard; but 
then would arise such an expostulating, 
appealing outcry from the tree that I 
would be obliged gradually to circle 
around to it and the impatient Tip. 

In course of time this early fruit gave 
out, and for a week afterwards Tip would 
follow me to the orchard and wait in pro- 
testing reproachfulness for the apple that 
could not come. Then followed a sulk- 
ing week, during which he even refused 
to accompany me to the orchard. But 
his liking of apples was too strong for 
such reserve, and gradually he began to 

taste of one variety and then another, 
daintily, judicially, as though weighing 
the merits of each. At length he found 
a tree to his liking and clung to it as long 
as the fruit lasted; and then, after a 


shorter term of pouting, he deigned to 
accept a third. 
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I left in November and did not see Tip 
again until the following October. Ap- 
parently he had forgotten me, for there 
were no signs of recognition or gladness. 

It so happened that no apples were 
brought in for several days. Then we 
had visitors and a basket of fine ‘‘smoke- 
houses”’ were passed around. Tip was 
on the other side of the room, asleep; 
but some aroma of his favorite apple 
must have entered into his dreams, for 
presently his ears grew erect and he rose 
and made a deliberate survey of the 
group. Then he wormed himself calm 
ly through the thicket of chair legs and 
feet to where I sat and raised his fore- 
paws to my knees. I was recognized. 

Frank H. SWEET. 


SHORT BARKS. 


WE invite a discussion as to whether 
or not the present favorite type of cocker 
spaniel is not too dwarfed as to size, too 
much of a weakling as to stamina. 








* * 

TuE Philadelphia bench show was suc- 
cessful from all points of view, except 
entries (which fell off 25 per cent. from 
the show of last year). There was an in- 
crease in numbers of English setters, 
beagles, Boston terriers and toy spaniels 
shown and decrease in other breeds, ex- 
cept bloodhounds, foxhounds, Dalma- 
tians, bassett hounds, whippets and some 
varieties of toy terriers that had no rep- 
resentatives in 1902. 


+ *x 

Now that the question of toy setters 
versus field setters has been satisfactorily 
(?) settled and every one believes just as 
he did before the controversy began, it 
is time for the annual kick from the dis- 
gruntled aspirant for field-trial honors 
who has been left in the race. Good- 
natured controversies are interesting and 
of benefit in establishing rules and meth- 
ods in judging both at field trials and at 
bench shows, but some of the displays 
of ill temper that have been given space 
by some of our esteemed contemporaries 
the past few months are neither edifying 


nor instructive. Criticize your neighbor, 
if you think he needs it, but do so ina 
neighborly manner. Do not call hima 
fool or an idiot because his ideas and 
yours are dissimilar; the public will 
judge of which is the foolish one and 
the decision is not always in favor of the 
one who uses the strongest terms of 
abuse. Frequently both parties resort 
to Billingsgate. The kennel columns 
should always be closed against such 
displays. Dog fanciers as a rule are of 
the gentle quality and their good stand- 
ing should not be lowered in the eyes 
of the public. 


+ 
* * 


Tue Boston Terrier Club’s ‘Ist annual 
bench show, held in Boston late in No- 
vember, was a grand success. The Bos- 
ton terrier is now in the height of its 
popularity and fabulous prices are being 
paid for the best specimens. There is 
still some irregularity of type—the breed 
having originated a comparatively short 
time ago by a happy cross between bull- 
dog and bull-terrier. This irregularity 
in type, however, lends an additional in- 
terest to the scientific breeder and it is 
safe to assume that the established pop- 
ularity of the breed will continue for 


many years. 


*x 
* * 


Ovr friend John McConnell of Moline, 
Ills., writes to know if it is necessary to 
hunt beagles in pairs to get the best 
work. A good beagle will work well 
alone and is less liable to self hunt or 
run away than when worked in company. 
If trained to work to the gun, he is one 
of the most satisfactory of dogs to use in 
hunting rabbits. There is a pleasure, 
however, in listening to the music of a 
pack, whether it be a brace or more, and 
it is a merry sight to watch a bunch of 
the little fellows in full cry. For the 
writer, his old dog Sim (short for Sym- 
phony) makes a charming companion on 
a day’s hunt and he believes the day to 
be more fruitful than with a pack work- 
ing for each other and ignoring the gun 
as part of the equipment. 
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AN INTERESTING TRIO. 





It is often said that a dog reflects the 
characteristics of his master. In our 
photograph of President Roosevelt’s 
dogs (taken at their home at Oyster 
Bay, Long Island) it is easy to trace an 
alertness and individuality correspond- 
ing to that of their distinguished master. 
The photograph, herewith published for 


— Hector bounding in the lead with 
gaily carried tail and sparkling eyes, 
ever on the watch for strange objects to 
investigate but never for a moment los- 
ing sight of the beloved master; while 
Brier conscientiously investigates each 
fence corner and thicket in search of 
fur, feathers or hair—all of which is 
legitimate prey in his sharp little eyes. 
Sailor Boy, we will assume, is more se- 















































Brier. Hector. Sailor Boy. 
THREE OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S HOME FAVORITES. 


Copyright, 1903, by WALDON Fawcett. 





the first time, shows the Airedale terrier 
Brier, the Scotch collie Hector and the 
Chesapeake Bay dog Sailor Boy—prime 
favorites of President Roosevelt and his 
constant companions when he is at 
home. It requires no serious strain to 
the imagination to picture the President 
striding sturdily across country, ac- 
companied by these three trusty friends 


date and dignified, as becomes one 
whose calling is to respond to crack of 
gun and the command “Fetch!”’ There 
is no gun along this time, no boat to 
ride in; consequently no business in his 
line. So he contents himself with sol- 
emnly wading into each convenient 
stream or pool of water as a simple re- 
minder of where he might be were this 
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his busy day. It would not be at all 
surprising if, on returning from his walk, 
Mr. Roosevelt should find one of his 
friends missing. Which one? The ques- 
tioner is betrayed as never having owned 
a trio comprising Airedale, Chesapeake 
and collie. Hector and Sailor Boy will 
be closely at heel, but ten to one Brier 
will turn up about an hour later, unless 
the President has taken a very long 
walk indeed. 

It would assuredly be interesting to 
know if this character study of the three 
dogs is correct. 


—_<-— 


IN DOG-LOVING BRITAIN. 





Dogs are doubtless a great nuisance 
to cyclists at times but they hardly de- 
serve the treatment advocated by a cy- 
cling paper, which suggests that ammo- 
nia should be squirted at them when they 
approach too near. For following this 
advice a Mr. Ray of Ponders End, Eng- 
land, got into trouble, and an action at 
law is to be brought against the paper. 
We gather that Ray, who was a motor- 
cyclist, had been annoyed by an Irish 
terrier, which sought to attack him as he 
passed, and, reading in his cycling paper 
that a pistol charged with ammonia was 
an excellent remedy in such circum- 
stances, he purchased one and the next 
time the dog rushed at him he discharged 
a 50 per cent. ammonia solution at him. 
The dog’s sight was destroyed, and evi- 
dence was given that the animal suffered 
such terrible agony that it had to be 
killed. A post-mortem examination 
showed that the muscles behind the dog’s 
eyes had been contracted into knots. 
Ray said he had no intention of injuring 
the animal, but he wanted to teach it a 
lesson, as it had caused a friend of his to 
fall from his horse, while he himself had 
several very narrow escapes. ‘‘ You will 
be fined 20 shillings and costs, or 21 
days’ hard labor, and if any further cases 
are brought here the offenders will go to 
prison,” said the magistrate, his looks 
plainly indicating his sympathy for the 
dog’s side ot the case. 


AFIELD. 
SHORT BARKS. 





THE Connecticut Field Trials brought 


out 13 entries in the Derby and !o0 in 
the All Age stake. 


* 
* *K 

THE U.S. Customs Department has 
ruled that bench shows come under 
paragraph 474 of the Tariff Act of July 
24, 1897, which will allow dogs to be 
admitted free for exhibition purposes. 

* " * 

TueE Independent Club’s trials at Rob- 
inson, Ills., produced 28 starters in the 
Derby; 24 in the All Age stakes. The 
Members’ Stakes brought out’22 dogs. 
Weather conditions were not of the best, 
but birds were fairly plentiful and the 
dogs were placed by Judges Trigg, Gas- 
ton and Stockwell to general satisfaction 
of the unprejudiced. 


kK 
ok * 


WE are constantly in receipt of in- 
quiries as to where dogs of different 
breeds can be obtained. We cannot an- 
swer all these queries except by refer- 
ring to our kennel columns which will 
be found of great value to breeders who 
have surplus stock for sale. At this time 
trailers are much in demand and we have 
received many inquiries about foxhounds, 
beagles, bassett hounds, etc. 


* 
* * 


Ir is now the time of year to look 
well to the conditions of the kennel. 
Warm and comfortable quarters should 
be provided for your dogs, not necessar- 
ily steam heated, but plenty of straw for 
bedding should be seen to and watch 
kept that drinking water is not frozen 
beyond the use of the animal. Draughts 
should be looked after, as they are the 
most frequent. cause of colds. A dog 
should not be kept in the warm house 
all day and turned into a cold kennel at 
night. No wonder your dog sleeps be- 
hind the stove all day when he is forced 
to dance around in the back yard and 


bark all night to keep from freezing to 
death. 
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OUR FRIEND THE DOG. 


A Few facts about Punch, whose pho- 
to is presented herewith as a capital 
specimen of the breed, may not be amiss. 
This gritty little dog was picked up 
astray in the Big Horn Mountains of 
Wyoming last summer by C. P. Hub- 
bard of Atlantic, Iowa. Mr. Hubbard 
recognized the dog as of unusual quality, 
and, after some inquiries, succeeded in 
tracing his ownership to O. H. Wallup 
(a brother of the Earl of Portsmouth). 
Mr. Wallup has made his home in 
Wyoming for some years but has re- 


77 
tic and successful sportsmen. The way 
Punch will handle a wild cat or a moun- 
tain lion is said to be surprising. He 
will probably be seen at many of the 
bench shows this winter, after which he 
will be kept in Mr. Hubbard’s kennels 
for breeding purposes. 





Tep Brown, the Dachshunde breeder 
of Atlantic, lowa, reports a lively busi- 
ness in that lively little toy hound and 
says that the breed is gaining in popu- 
larity throughout the West. 




















C. P. HUBBARD'S AIREDALE TERRIER, ‘“‘PUNCH.” 





cently returned to England in poor 
health, giving the dog to Mike Evans of 
Big Horn, Wyo. Mr. Hubbard pur- 
chased the dog from Mr. Evans and sent 
him to Ben F. Lewis the well-known 
handler of Lansdowne, Pa., to be fitted 
for the bench shows. Punch has a 
unique history, having passed most of 
his life in mountain camps both winter 
and summer and having participated in 
many hunts for big game—both Mr. 
Wallup and Mr. Evans being enthusias- 


THE Virginia Field Trial Association 
had 44 entries, of which 14 started in 
the Derby and 16 in the All Age stake. 
The Free For All stakes did not fill. 





THE International Field Trials, held 
at Ruthven, Ont., in November, while 
not largely attended, produced some 
very good material and the judging by 
Messrs. Baughn and Guthridge was well 
received. There were 8 starters in the 
Derby and 11 in the All Age stake. 
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THE COLT RIFLE IN TEXAS. 





It is said that Col. Sam Colt under- 
took the manufacture of a revolving rifle, 
its mechanism patterned after his pistol, 
at the suggestion of Capt. Jack Hays, 
who had been sent East by the Lone 
Star Republic to obtain the best possible 
equipment for the Texas Rangers, over 
whom he held command. With this lit- 
tle force of picked men, chosen from a 
people noted for their bravery and skill 
in border warfare, Hays was expected to 
safeguard the settlements against attack 
from civilized and savage foes, at a time 
when Mexico still claimed dominion from 
the Rio Grande to the Sabine and mo- 
mentarily threatened to make good her 
claim by force of arms; when foraging 
bands of Comanches, Kiowas and Arap- 
ahoes swept the prairies and cross-timber 
regions from Red River to the Gulf, and 
the Cherokees, in the northeast, were 
waging organized warfare against their 
Texan neighbors. The odds against the 
Rangers were as a hundred to one, and, 
to partially even matters, it was necessary 
to arm them as a similar body of men 
had never been armed before. So their 
gallant and intelligent leader was fur- 
nished funds and sent on his mission, and, 
while in New York was told of Col. Colt 
and his wonderful weapon—“ shooting 
six times without reloading, and as ac- 
curately as the dueling pistol.” He 
sought out the inventor, tested his re- 
volver and gave him a considerable or- 
der for immediate delivery, under condi- 
tion that rifles of the same pattern should 
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See a. 





In due time the con- 
tract was filled, and, as a result, Indians, 
Mexicans and lawless whites speedily 
learned to regard the Rangers as invin- 


also be furnished. 


cible in battle. Each man of the force 
had 18 shots at his command and could 
kill at distances beyond the available 
range of arrows, escopeta balls or the 
loosely- fitting bullets of muskets and 
horse: pistols. 

So runs the story, and, to the writer’s 
knowledge, its truth has never been de- 
nied. Beyond question, some, at least, of 
the Texas Rangers were armed with 
Colt’s rifles shortly after their first pro- 
duction. But prior to this the Rangers 
had won at least the respect of their sav- 
age fuemen. In 1837 a party of 18 Tex- 
ans, under Lieut. Vanthuysen, was sur- 
rounded by 150 Wacos, Caddos and 
Keechis, and all but eight of their num- 
ber kiiled. Sixty of the Indians were 
slain, and the surviving whites charged 
through the savage ranks and left the 
field; their foes allowed them to go un- 
followed. On July 15, 1839, occurred a 
decisive battle on the Neches River. The 
associated tribes—Cherokees, Shawnees, 
Seminoles, Delawares, Kickapoos and 
others, 12 tribes in all—had located them- 
selves in Eastern Texas in 1820 and were 
partially civilized, having taken up farm- 
ing and stock raising. Incited by agents 
of the Mexican Government, and rein- 
forced by Mexican bands, they robbed, 
burned and murdered until their chas- 
tisement became necessary. In the bat- 
tle mentioned 200 of the enemy were as- 
sailed, on grounds of their own choosing, 














RIFLE AND TRAP. 


by 500 Texans, and were routed in an 
hour and a half, leaving 100 of their men 
on the field. The Texans had 5 men 
killed and 27 received wounds—among 
others D. G. Burnett, vice president of 
the republic; Abert Sidney Johnston, 
secretary of war; and McLoud, the ad- 
jutant-general. Texan office holders of 
that day and time believed in pulling 
their rightful share of the load. 

In the prairie regions west of the 
Brazos, the history of the years from ’39 
to ’43 recites a series of massacres and 
bloody reprisals. Following the Co- 
manche raid upon Linnville, on the Gulf 
coast south of Victoria, 80 warriors were 
killed in their retreat; then their village 
on the Upper Colorado was attacked by 
90 Texans and 12 Lipan allies, and in 
the short space of a half hour 128 In- 
dians died. Only two of the Texans re- 
ceived wounds — but little more than 
scratches. History does not state that 
the handiwork of Col. Sam Colt figured 
in this slaughter—which occurred about 
the middle of October, 1840—but the 
results as given are decidedly suggestive. 
It is likely that the Colt’s Repeating 
Firearms Co. could furnish data relating 
to Lieut. Hays’ purchase—if the story of 
said purchase is authentic. Probably 
similar data might be gleaned from the 
archives at Austin. Certain it is that af- 
ter the date last mentioned Indian forays 
became more infrequent and were or- 
ganized on a less pretentious scale. Pos- 
sibly the Indians had learned that 
massed numbers meant only a fairer tar- 
get for marksmen whose rifles never 
ceased to belch forth fire and death. 

In a lately published treatise upon re- 
volving firearms it is stated that “Col. 
Samuel Colt’s revolver was invented in 
1836 and presented to the public in 
1845.” If this be correct, the Jack 
Hays—Col. Colt conference never “hap- 
pened” during the lifetime of the Texan 
Republic, all evidence to the contrary 
notwithstanding. And in that case the 
question arises: When were the Rangers 
armed with Colt’s rifles? That they 
were at one time so equipped is a fact 


79 
known to many old residents of the 
Lone Star State and some of the rifles 
are still preserved by the sons and 
grandsons of men who rode with Burle- 
son Ross and Hays. Twenty-seven 
years ago at a ranch on Brady Creek, in 
McCulloch County, I saw and examined 
one of those old weapons, heard some- 
thing of its history, and counted the 
notches in its stock. There were 19 of 
them ; and three—twice the depth of the 
others—“ stood for Mexicans.” 
Shreveport, La. C. F. ABNeEy. 





DOC'’S CURE FOR A CROOKED BARREL. 





“That’s a fine barrel you have, Doc- 
tor,” said I, as I came back to the load- 
ing bench after firing a shot at the 200- 
yd. target and getting a flag as a starter. 
‘Have you been shooting it very long?” 
(This because the Doctor seldom used 
the same rifle on two consecutive shoot- 
ing days at the club range.) 

“Long?” he snorted scornfully; 
“why! I’ve had that barrel for years. 
I’ve got 13 barrels for that old May- 
nard, and every one of them was better 
than this one until the day when I shot 
a match for a jug of whiskey with old 
Bill Martin, over on the other side of 
the Divide. That was before the day 
of these here infernal high power shoot- 
ing irons that will send a bullet further 
into a tree in the time it takes to snap 
your finger than a man can bore with a 
bit and brace in an hour. Now, I never 
cared much for penetration, nohow. Give 
me a gun that’ll knock a deer flat in his 
tracks and make a hole big enough for 
the juice to run and I don’t care how lit- 
tle penetration she has, But old Bill, he 
was always stirring up schemes for to 
get more penetration, and was always 
telling me how many inches of pine his 
old gaspipe would shoot through loaded 
this way or that. And, what was more, 
he was always poking fun at my pea- 
shooters, as he called them—for I'll ad- 
mit that I always was fond of my .32’s 
and .38’s; but when it came to getting 
the meat, well—I don’t want to brag 
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about my shooting, for you know I ain’t 
such an all-fired good shot as some of 
the younger fellers, but somehow or oth- 
er I managed to bring in as much game 
as old Bill with his .45 Sharps. Him 
and me spent many a day in the hills 
together and many an evening in camp, 
swapping lies and talking guns; but it 
was always the same old thing with Bill 
—looking for more penetration all the 
time and roasting me for carrying pop- 
guns into the hills instead of ‘ regulation 
rifles,’ as he called them—his kind. 

“<«Tell you what I'll do, Bill,’ says I 
one day, after he had showed me some 
new bullets which he said would pene- 
trate—Oh! I don’t remember how far 
into green pine; ‘you load up I0 car- 
tridges with these here bullets of yours 
and I'll load 10 of my .38’s and we'll go 
over on Big Hill and try them for pene- 
tration.’ 

“«T’ll have to go you, Doc,’ says he; 
‘but I'll tell you right now that you 
won't be in it.’ 

“*Maybe I won't,’ says I, kind of 
doubtfully; ‘but to make it interesting 
for you, I'll bet you a jug of whiskey 
that my old Maynard will bore holes 
further into green pine than your gas- 
pipe and I'll take a saw and axe along 
to hunt for the bullets you will lose. 
Mine will shoot through all the wood 
you can put behind your target.’ 

“*Make it tomorrow morning,’ says 
Bill, eager to do me up at my own game 
and prove his claims. 

“<All right,’ says I; ‘bring a good 
long 2-ft. rule with you, and don’t forget 
that the jug is to hold an even gallon of 
good stuff, for I can’t drink bum whis- 
key, nohow.’” 

“What kind of bullets did you use, 
Doctor?” I asked, for I knew the crafty 
old fellow had put up some sort of game 
on his friend. 

“What kind? 
metal.” 

“But weren’t you afraid of spoiling 
your barrel?” 

“Oh! I looked out for that all right. I 
picked out this here barrel because it 


Why, plain Babbit 


AFIELD. 


was always crooked and wouidn’t shoot 
worth shucks. Might have been because 
it was the thirteenth one I bought to use 
on this frame. Any how,I thought it 
wouldn’t be much loss if I did spoil it, as 
it was so infernal crooked I could shoot 
around corners with it. And as we were 
to shoot at a short distance it didn’t 
make much difference how far off she 
was. Well, we went over on the hill next 
morning and started in on a green pine 
limb about 6 inches through. Bill had 
no trouble with that and the first round 
was atie. Then we tried a bigger limb 
and tied again. ‘Purty good for a little 
thing like that,’ says Bill, alluding to my 
rifle; ‘but you'll have to drink with me 
after the next shot, Doc’—referring to a 
log something less than a foot thick we 
had lined up to shoot at. 

“] insisted that it was my turn to treat, 
but Bill only laughed as he banged away 
and he was so sure of the game that he 
said it didn’t matter, when we found his 
bullet hadn’t gone through the log. 
‘Take a whack at it yourself,’ he said; 
and I did. You could hear that Babbit 
metal slug whistle for two minutes after 
it went through the log and on over the 
hill. ‘No use to look at your log this 
time, Bill, says I. He admitted it but 
wanted to try another shot at the same 
log. Same result all round. Then we 
went back to town and Bill sent upa jug 
of good whiskey, though it broke his 
heart to part with so much good gold 
and have fun poked at his favorite rifle, 
too.” 

“And how about the barrel?” I asked. 

‘“‘Barrel’s all right,” the Doctor re- 
plied, as he pushed a wiper through it 
and squinted into the bright tube. “ Nev- 
er hurt it much. Now, some patients 
need one kind of medicine and some an- 
other kind. You never can tell for cer- 
tain until you learn their peculiarities. 
And barrels are like people. This one 
needed a dose of Babbit metal, for those 
slugs took all the kinks out of her and 
left her as straight as a string. Yes, sir, 
she’s as straight as any barrel you ever 
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shot and that dose of Babbit metal did 
the business.” 

In proof of which the Doctor seated a 
patched bullet in the breech, inserted a 
loaded shell, and, after aiming long and 
carefully, called a 9 and the marker gave 
him a point better. Prrry D. Frazer. 
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Tue U. M. C. Southern Squad—com- 
posed of T. A. Marshall of Illinois, Cap- 
tain; R. O. Heikes, Ohio; C. W. Budd, 
Iowa; W. H. Heer, Kansas; Col. J. T. 
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squad will be preceded by J. L." Head 
of Indiana and F. E. Butler of New Jer- 
sey, who will make the necessary ar- 
rangements with gun clubs. The pur- 
pose of this trip is not to create new rec- 
ords but to promote trap-shooting and 
to become better acquainted with South- 
ern and Southwestern sportsmen. 
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Art the Interstate Association’s annual 
meeting, Dec. 10, a resolution was put 
into effect whereby at future tournaments 





T. E. Hubby, F, E, Butler, 


Cc. W. Budd. 


Jj. L. Head. 


T. A. Marshall. 


Col. J. T. Anthony, 


R. O. Heikes. W. H. Heer. 


THE U. M. C, SOUTHERN SQUAD. 





Anthony, North Carolina; and T. E. 
Hubby, Texas—will make a tour of the 
Southern States, beginning next week in 
Arkansas, working south to Texas. This 
squad includes some of the best shots in 
the country and it will be noted that its 
first three men were members of the vic- 
torious All American Team. Mr. Heer 
is a State champion and ranks among 
the first shooters of the country, while, 
owing to their skill and good-fellowship, 
Col. Anthony and Mr. Hubby are well 
known to all Southern shooters. The 


not more than 2 manufacturers’ agents 
will be permitted to shoot in any one 
squad—the object being to prevent our 
professionals from shooting by them- 
selves and by so doing practically destroy 
all interest in other squads. 

———»>"-— 

WE hear it stated that a new shooting 
circuit for the benefit of our Middle 
Western and Northwestern States is be- 
ing mapped out by the directors of the 
all-powerful Interstate Association. 

















